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EBNST VON WILDENBBUCH. 




HEOUGH an accident of fate^ this ardent 
patriot, who has been called the faithful 
Eckhardt of the German people, was 
bom far away from his fatherland, Feb- 
ruary the third, 1845, at Beyrout, in 
Syria, the son of the German Consul 
General. About six years of his early 
childhood were spent in foreign countries. At the 
age of two, he was taken from Beyrout to Berlin; 
but soon, in his fifth year, his father having been 
appointed ambassador to Greece and, later on, to 
Turkey, he moved with his parents to Athens wid, 
not long thereafter, to Constantinople. Prom Con- 
stantinople he did not return to Germany till 1857. 
True to traditions, as a son of a German **von'' 
family, he prepared himself for the military career. 
He studied at the cadet school at Potsdam, and in 
due course of time, at the age of eighteen, became 
a lieutenant in the German army. Soon, however, 
he took his leave, prepared himself for the Univer- 
sity, and studied law in Berlin. Twice his studies 
were interrupted by a call to arms. He joined the 
colors in 1866, in the war with Austria ; and in 1870, 

1 
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2 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 

in the Franco-Prussian war. Continuing his studies, 
he became an assessor, and served a short time as 
municipal judge in Eberswalde and Berlin. In 1877 
he entered the diplomatic service, and, after occupy- 
ing several minor positions in the German Foreign 
OflSce, advanced to the rank of a counselor of the 
legation in 1888, and a privy counselor in 1897. In 
1900 he retired. 

There is an interesting question-mark after the 
name of Ernst von Wildenbruch, — ^poet, fiction 
writer, and dramatist. Here is a man who wrote a 
great deal with the fervor of poetic enthusiasm, with 
an appeal to the patriotism of his people, with demo- 
cratic sympathy for all classes, who was rewarded 
with phenomenal theatrical success and acknowl- 
edged a champion of the true in art and life, and 
yet who left behind him no deep imprints. Why 
did the rivulets of his several literary works not 
gather into some sort of running stream? Why, 
surrounded by fomenting literary movements, did 
he belong organically to none of them? Why, ex- 
alted by friends, admirers, apologists, had he no 
followers? Why did he, why does he, stand a figure 
apart, so little related to the dramatists of our own 
day? 

There can be little doubt that highest motives 
quickened his work. He was in solemn earnest about 
it. He wanted to do something large ; to raise the 
literature of his country ; to leave behind something 
of permanent value. **My aim is," he wrote in 
1882, **to win back for the German people a genu- 
inely great dramatic art." Thus, while to the eye 
of the world he was a municipal judge and, later on, 
in the German Foreign Service, climbing the diplo- 
matic ladder, he was, as a matter of fact, writing 
dramas, known only to a few understanding friends, 
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ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 3 

with the high aim of raising the tone of the litera- 
ture of his own day. Certainly a more arduous, 
more self-sacrificing taskl **My soul/' he wrote in 
a letter to his friend Berthold Litzmann, dated 
December thirty-first, 1881, **was like a deep well, 
dark but for one stray glimmer of light shimmering 
at the bottom ; to this one ray I have clung amidst 
bitterest pain, — ^it was faith . . . faith in a wise, 
ordering Providence.'* And no one knows quite 
as much the bitterness of that pain as the playwright 
himself, working in secret, unrecognized by the 
world, for the elevation of the dramatic literature 
of his country. 

But, after all, he was more fortunate than he 
might have been. After ten years of patient labor, 
his first play. The Carlovingians, was accepted, and 
played, first in Meiningen, later in Berlin, with a 
success so phenomenal that his friends have not 
ceased speaking of it even to this day. Other 
plays, already in manuscript. The Metmonite, 
Harold, and Fathers and Sons, soon followed. 
Elated by this success, his mission shaped itself more 
clearly. *^I aspire to be no more than the man who, 
pressing onward in the midst of darkness, calls upon 
the German people: * Follow me,— darkness is suc- 
ceeded by light.' " 

The greater number of his dramas are historical, 
dealing with a variety of subjects. The Carlo- 
vingians (1881) gives us a picture of the strife be- 
tween the three sons of Louis the Pius, over the 
partition of the empire, due to the claims of Charles, 
son of Louis's second wife. The two dramas, The 
Mewnonite and Fathers and Sons, deal with dramatic 
conflicts which arose during the war of liberation 
of 1813. In Harold (1882) the scene is laid in Eng- 
land, at the time of the Norman Conquest. The 
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4 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 

Quitzows (1888), The Commander An-Chief (1889), 
The New Ruler (1891), and A Stormy Night 
(1898) deal with episodes in the history of Branden- 
burg and Prussia. These have been called the 
Eohenzollern dramas. The Boy of Hennersdorf 
(1895) and the one-act play, Miss Evergreen (1896), 
may also be included in tMs particular class. The 
Duke of Verona (1887) has for its background the 
bloody conflict which, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, raged between the factions of the Guelf s 
and Ghibellines. King Laurin (1902) goes back to 
the gray days of Amalasuntha, daughter of Theo- 
deric the Great, king of the Eastern Gk)ths. Eras- 
mus^ Daughter (1900) shows us pictures of the great 
conflict during the first decade of the German Bef- 
ormation. WUlehalm (1897) is an allegory cele- 
brating the rebirth of Germany, following the vic- 
tory of 1870. The New Law (1896) and Henry IV of 
Germany (1896), this latter probably Wildenbruch's 
most important play, deal with that momentous con- 
flict in the history of Germany in which Henry IV 
and Pope Gregory Vn were the chief figures. The 
German King (1909) leads us back to Henry I, 
spoken of in history as the founder of Germany. 

Now, we ask ourselves, in view of the wealth of 
this dramatic material, produced with the solenm 
purpose of liberating an imprisoned literature, con- 
taining genuinely poetic passages, powerful dramatic 
episodes, and fresh, invigorating breezes of a tem- 
perament seeking emancipation from the common- 
places of life — ^why did Wildenbruch not become a 
forerunner of a literature thus liberated T Person- 
alities and literary and social movements are com- 
plex, and many threads enter into the fabric of 
Wildenbruch and his time. Some threads we can 
unravel, however. We know that when Wildenbruch 
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ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 5 

began his literary career, new, revolutionary forces 
were changing the whole mental complexion of the 
age. Whether it was Darwin and his theory of 
evolution that gave the impulse, or the age that made 
Darwin, matters little ; we know that thinkers, art- 
ists, poets, dramatists turned from an age that 
seemed to them older and grayer the longer they 
looked at it, to a newer and fresher age, developing 
before their eyes, in which they themselves could be 
the moving forces. They were in revolt against the 
traditions of the past, eager for the throbbing life 
of their own day. But where was Wildenbruchf 
Not static: also revolutionary! Eor we must re- 
member that he did not go into the past to recover 
facts of history — ^we know how shockingly he man- 
gled them — ^but to revivify his own age, petty, sleep- 
ing with unaccountable indifference on the glories 
of 1870; to revivify it with the ideals of a former, 
worthier, nobler past. For these ideals he fought 
as militantly as ever any of the younger generations 
for their principles. It was not so much past and 
present that separated them as ideals and everyday 
mediocrity. 

Few things pained him so much as the accusa- 
tion of being a Hofdichter, a court poet ; for it tended 
to undermine the serious aim he had set himself as 
a dramatist. The aspersion can easily be disproved 
by a perusal of his works, apart from any words he 
may have said in his own defense. There are kings 
and princes and high aristocrats in his dramas, and 
honored sons of the Hohenzollem ancestry; on the 
other hand, the plain people are also on the stage, 
plain people of all classes, treated with the same 
understanding sympathy. Numerous instances could 
be cited. What more alluringly charming portrait of 
a man of the conmion people could be drawn than 
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6 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 

that of the poor smithy in The Quitzows 1 Bearing 
in mind that von Wildenbruch himself was related 
to Frederic William II of Prussia, he is deserving 
no little praise for the manner in which he was able 
to emancipate himself from the shackles of aristo- 
cratic environment. He was a democrat in the best 
sense of the word. Two of his plays, The Boy of 
Hennerjsdorf and Miss Evergreen, which he called 
Folk-Plays, are refreshingly close to the hearts of 
the plain people. In The Quitzows, one brother fights 
another in defense of th^ rights of the people. In 
The New Law we see an aristocrat on his knees be- 
fore a burgher because he had found in this plain 
man of the people that true nobility, higher than 
birth, the nobility of manhood and character. In 
The New Ruler the progress of the action turns 
largely upon the vindication of the people's rights 
as against those of the nobles. Also as a man among 
men, Wildenbruch was a democrat, the best evidence 
of which is perhaps the dedication of his drama. 
Master Balzer^ to his friend Adolf Balzer, a plain 
watchmaker of Frankfort. This is the last stanza: 

Deep-veiled lover of the Muses, — ^unknown, 
In humble lowliness disguised, — ^thou art 

My friend! This may I tell today, may own 
With joy to all the world I My friend thou art I 

We must also read Leaves from the Tree of Life, 
a collection of essays and articles posthumously pub- 
lished by his widow, Maria von Wildenbruch, and 
Berthold Litzmann, to do Wildenbruch full justice 
as a democrat. 

We wish Wildenbruch had continued to fight for 
his ideals, though they lay in the past; continued 
to make efforts to instill them into his own age; 
continued to write ** vitalized'* idealistic plays, with 
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ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 7 

a more perfect technique, more masterful grasp of 
abiding human traits. Then he might possibly 
have become a leader; not indeed for his own gen- 
eration, — ^Ibsen for the world, Hauptmann for Ger- 
many, became the leaders, — ^but for our own genera- 
tion, or that to come. For Hauptmann 's services 
are coming to an end ; the best fruits of the art of 
naturalistic contemporary life have been gathered. 
What next? Who is going to be the coming leader? 
It might have been a Wildenbruch. But the Call 
of the Modem came upon him, of the Modem with 
the tottering threads of ephemeralism that hang 
about it. The new leader must be one able to solve 
the riddle of infusing lasting human ideals into the 
minds of the masses weighed down with the common- 
places of contemporary life. The truth of the life 
of reality which the Nineteenth Century has taught 
us, we shall never wholly relinquish; But this reality 
must be divested of its shallowness, cheapness, 
changeableness by the poet's imagination, which sees 
beneath the things as they are and seem to be. It 
was therefore a sorry day when Wildenbruch made 
up his mind to yield to the Call of the Modem. For 
on that day he, the man that stood between the imag- 
inative past and the prosaic present, lost his mes- 
sage. He had nothing more to give. Wholly he 
could not accept the new — ^that was good — ^but the 
old had ceased speaking to him with the former 
solenm voice of command. 

The number of works founded on contemporary 
life is considerable: Sacrifice for Sacrifice (1883); 
The Crested Lark (1891) a,nd Master Balzer (1893), 
two really good plays, which deal with social ques- 
tions, and link themselves closer to the tendencies 
of the present day than any of his other dramas; 
The Immortal Felix (1904), a farce-comedy; also 
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8 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 

a number of stories — among these The Saint, The 
Miraclej most of his humorous stories published 
under the title, The Land of Laughter; the novels, 
The Astronomer, Hasty Love, The Wandering Light, 
The Other Mamma, Schwesterseele, and others. (His 
most popular stories are Noble Blood and the two 
stories published under the title. The Sorrows of 
Childhood, by which Wildenbruch will long be re- 
membered.) 

While, therefore, we may say that Wildenbruch 's 
isolation is due to the fact that he was unable to 
adjust himself to the new forces of a new age, there 
is another chief reason why he failed to become a 
leader. It has to do with his dramatic technique. 
It makes little difference which of his dramas we 
may select, in almost everyone we shall find an in- 
teresting, effective exposition. For this reason he 
has been called ^ ' the dramatist of the first act. ' ' He 
has a magic power of presenting a line of action in 
which difficulties arise which we like to see solved. 
A suspense is created. This may go through a sec- 
ond and part of a third act. Then something new 
sets in, new material is introduced, which interferes 
seriously with the straight line of the action. The 
drama begins to bulge out in the middle. The indi- 
vidual threads of the composition become looser. 
We pass through a series of episodes, generally exe- 
cuted with dramatic power, and nearly always ef- 
fective on the stage, but not closely woven into 
unity. At the end, we find ourselves the recipients 
of two, sometimes three, actions instead of one. Two 
chief defects stand out— one of structure, the other 
of characterization. The structural defects he 
might have learned from Heinrich von Kleist, who 
was one of his favorite authors, or from the his- 
torical dramas of Shakespeare, which are likewise 
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structurally faulty. The analytic faculty of building 
the dramatic structure as an architect builds his 
masses is, indeed, one of the rarest gifts found 
among the world's dramatists. The second defect, 
that of characterization, is one not uncommon to 
writers, who, not able to create a powerful action 
by depth, that is by means of the characters them- 
selves, make up for the deficiency by the invention 
of new episodes spread over a wide surface. Ex- 
ternal incidents rather than inner forces govern the 
action. Wildenbruch never succeeded entirely in 
freeing himself from it. On this account some 
writers have denied him dramatic talent altogether. 
Therein they err. An ideal drama calls for a variety 
of gifts — ^the invention of story, logical struc- 
ture, characterization, creation of incidents, dia- 
logue. Characterization alone, however important, 
is not the only mark of dramatic genius. For must 
not the story teller possess this gift alsot Wilden- 
bruch had the special genius of creating dramatic 
incidents. To this he owed his success. To this 
gift, which, unaccompanied by other qualities, would 
have made him merely a writer of melodramas, as- 
sociated itself seriousness of purpose, patriotic fer- 
vor, an attachment to the ideal, and a love for man. 
Through these qualities he was able to outdistance 
the melodramatist, and to win for himself an envi- 
able position among the German dramatists of the 
nineteenth century. But a new school could never 
have been founded on this technique. 

Nearly all of Wildenbruch 's historical dramas are 
written in verse, chiefly in pentameter meter. A 
very free meter, lyrical in character, is used in The 
Songs of Euripides (1909). His plays which deal 
with contemporary life are in prose ; also his Hohen- 
zoUern dramas, with the exception of The Com- 
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10 ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH 

fnander-in-Chief and The New Rider, in which he 
uses a four-stressed meter with unfortunate results. 
Henry IV of Germany is in prose. 

Wildenbruch deserves to be mentioned among the 
poets — ^not only because of his lyrics and ballads^ 
Songs and Lyrics (1877), Songs and BaUads (1887), 
Last Poems (1909), but because of the poetry in 
many of his dramas. Often one regrets not to be 
able to take these poetic passages out of their fixed 
places in the dramatic composition, and to replace 
them by prose, for the peculiar style, the onward, 
hasty rush of action, the display of passion imme- 
diately translated into deeds, is not suited to lyrical 
passages. Often his poetry sounds hollow. 

It was a wise choice which induced Wildenbruch 
to cast the highly dramatic subject matter of Hein- 
rich und Eeinrich's Oeschlecht, which rather unfor- 
tunate title I have translated ** Henry IV of Ger- 
many, ^^ in prose form. He himself divided the 
drama into two parts. King Henry, which has a pro- 
logue, and Emperor Henry. It may also be called 
a trilogy, entitled respectively Child Henry (the Pro- 
logue of the play), King Henry, and Emperor 
Henry. The first two parts of this trilogy make a 
dramatic work of high order. It has greater unity 
and cohesion than any of his other historical dramas. 
The story itself has momentous historical signifi- 
cance. The action, at times brilliant, proceeds or- 
ganically to an inevitable end. Whether he has been 
altogether faithful to history, we care not. The 
chief characters live and move, in the main, as inde- 
pendent, self-acting beings. There are lapses of 
motivation, as there are in all of Wildenbruch 's 
dramas, but they obtrude less in this. The situa- 
tions create suspense throughput. The dialogue is 
forceful, natural, direct. It is a work that has quali- 
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ties of permanency and makes one deplore the pe- 
culiar conditions, psychological and social, which 
stood hinderingly in the way of the author's stable, 
maturing growth. Placing this work by the side of 
the best of his other works, dramatic, lyric, and epic, 
we feel justified in saying that, although Wilden- 
bruch was not great, he, nevertheless, possessed in- 
gredients of that precious amalgam that goes into 
the making of great men. The third part of the 
trilogy of Henry IV of Germany, though it contains 
excellent dramatic material, is, in the main, inferior 
to the two parts given here in translation. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch died January fifteenth, 
1909. In 1912 a national committee was formed, 
and an appeal made to the German people for a 
monument to be erected in his memory at Weimar. 

BOBEBT M. WeBNAEB. 
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KING HENRY 

A DBAMA m POUE ACTS WITH A PROLOGUE 

(Part I of Heinrich und HemricVs Oeschlecht.) 

By Ebkst von Wildbkbbuoh 

Translated by Bobert M. Wemaer. 



'Saxon Nobles. 



Pbbsoks of thb Pbolooub 

AoKBS, wife of Emperor Henry III of Oermany. 
Hbnby, her son {ten years old). 

GOUNTBSS AdBLHEID VON PiBMOKT. 

Bbbtha, her young daughter. 
Pbaxbdis, still a child. 
Count Otto von Nobdhbim, 

Eokbbbt von Meissbn, 

TJdo von dbb Nobdmabk, 

Anno, Archbishop of Cologne. 

Hiij>BBBAND, Archdeacon of Rome. 

Hugo, Abbot of Clugny. 

Bapoto, crossbow-bearer of Emperor Henry III. 



Non: — ^Mr. Wernaer's introduction to Ernst yon Wildenbmeli as 
well as the plaj herewith given in trandation have appeared in the 
limited edition of the German Classics. The woric is here reprinted 
with tibe permission of the German Publication Society. 
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KING HENRY 

A DRAMA IN FOUE ACTS WITH A PROLOGUE 
By Ebnst von Wiij)enbbuch 



THE PROLOGUE 
CHILD HENRY 



In the Palace at Ooslar. A garden, not over-rich 
in appointments, rather simple; fir trees and fir 
underbrush. At the bach, a series of steps leads to 
the entrance of the imperial palace, the walls of 
which occupy the whole background. 

[Rapoto, on old man with long, wavy, gray hair 
and beard, is seated on a grassy mound in the centre. 
Crossbows lie about him, which he is engaged in 
stringing. He works in this way for a time in 
sUence.] 

A Voice, [From the left, behind the trees.] 
Rapoto 1 

Rapoto. [To himself, continuing his work.] Don't 
shout like this I 

A Voice. [As before.^ Rapoto I 

Rapoto. Fool! [He continues working.] 

A Voice. [As before.] Rapoto I 

Rapoto. [Jumping up and turning to the left.] 
Idiot! Why do you keep calling! Don't you see 
I have my hands fullt 

13 
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14 HENRY IV OF GERMANY 

A VoiC5B. [As before.] The Emperor is going 
hunting. They are waiting for you to get things 
ready. 

RiLPOTo. The Emperor? Hunting t Was it not 
said this morning he was not going t 

A Voice. [As before.] Plans have been changed ; 
he*s going. They are waiting for you. Hurry up! 

Rapoto. Hurry up f — ^Don 't you see that I *m busy 
with these crossbows t Ilv^e to string them, all of 
them, because the huntsmen took horn crossbows 
from the armory. In September I Don't they know 
that steel crossbows are needed in autunmt [He 
seats himself and continues his labor.] Did I come 
into this world, I, a free-bom Frank, to tell these 
Saxon dullards what to do! — ^Emperor, you're a 
mighty lord, you've seated four popes, you're as 
wise as King Solomon, and as strong as Saint 
Michael with the fiery sword ; — ^but there is one thing 
I can't understand, why you keep on coming to 
Goslar, to these rough Harz Mountains. Do you not 
own land on the banks of the Rhine and the Main? 
Isn't it pleasanter to live among free-bom Franks 
than here among false-hearted Saxons f Your throne 
is too high; you can't see the eagles about you — 
nor the moles at your feet. [Stamping on the 
ground.] Who am I, that I should thus speak to youf 
I'm your faithful crossbow-bearer. I know these 
wild hogs, these agitators and fighters [shaking his 
fist] ; I faiow these Saxons, these — 

Voice op a Boy. Rapoto, hoi Rapoto, hoi 

Rapoto. [He jumps up excitedly from the ground, 
turns to the right, and stretches out both arm^.] 
My dear King! 

[King Hbnby,^ boy of ten, enters. He combes run- 
ning from the right, dressed in a white costume, orna-* 
mented with red and gold embroidery; his long^ 
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hrown hair is confined by a gold band; he carries a 
small spear.] 

Hbnby. Let me show you how I can shoot^ Ba- 
potol [He hastens to the left] See that birch 
tree behind the two first Straight through the 
firs I ^11 hit it ! [Hurling the spear.] There I 

Rapoto. [Whose eyes have followed the throw.] 
The birchy split right through the centre I [He fails 
ecstatically on his knees before the boy.] My dear 
King, my sun, my moon^ my star, — ^what do you wish 
Bapoto to do for you? Do you wish to take a 
ride on my backt Shall I be your horse! 

Hbnby. You always want to play with me. — ^I 
want to go on the hunt, and you must take me with 
you. 

Bapoto. If I had my wish, my dear King, I'd 
take you hunting from morning till night. But I 
can't take you. 

Henby. [Stamping on the grotmd.] I will go 
with you I I will I You must take me ! [He seizes 
Bapoto by the hair and pulls him.] 

Bapoto. Christ and his saints — ^how you pain an 
old man like me ! 

Hbnby. [Withdraunng his hands quickly from the 
old man^s head.] Did I— did I pain youT 

Bapoto. What do you think — ^pulling my hair like 
thisT 

Hbnby. Vll give you something, Bapoto. [He 
puts his hand in the embroidered purse which ham^gs 
from his belt.] Oh, it's empty I 

Bapoto. [Exploring with Hbnby the empty purse.] 
Where is it gone? 

Hbnby. [Thinking.] Wait a moment — ^yes — ^a 
little while ago, in front of the palace, there were 
some blind men — 

Bapoto. And you gave it to them? [He kisses 
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the boy ^8 hands.] My dear King, if you tore off all 
my hair, and my beard too, I would not be angry 
with you! 

Hbnby. [Embracing the old man.] I loye you, 
Bapoto. Do you love me, too? 

Bapoto. Yes, my dear King, I love you. 

Hbnby. [Lost in thought.] Bapoto — does my 
father love me? 

Bapoto. Why do you ask? Of course, he loves 
you. 

Hbnby. Yes, I know my father loves me. [There 
is a pat^e.] Bapoto— does my mother love me? 

Bapoto. Why shouldn't she love you? 

Hbnby. Not as much as my father-— does she? 

Bapoto. Why not? 

Hbnby. When my father sees me, he laughs, and 
kisses me; but my mother does only this— [He 
makes, in solemn fashion, the sign of the cross on 
Bapoto 's forehead.] 

Bapoto. She blesses you with the sign of the holy 
cross. Isn't this a good thing to do? 

Hbnby. She is always so stem. Isn't it true, 
Bapoto, that it is my mother that forbade you to 
take me with you on the hunt? 

Bapoto. Since you ask me— yes. 

Henby. [He tears himself away from the old man, 
stamps on the grownd, and threatens with clenched 
fists toward the left.] Do you see that! See that I 
See that! 

Bapoto. [Rising.] For God's sake, my dear 
King, whom are you threatening with your clenched 
fists? Not your mother, surely? 

Hbnby. [Throwing himself in the arms of the old 
man.] Bapoto, I'll never do it again — ^you'll tell no 
one, Bapoto, no one ! 

Bapoto. No one shall hear it. 
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Hbhby. Ton care for me again^ Bapotof 
Bafoto. I was never angry with you. 

[Both seat themselves; the boy clings affectionately 
to the old man.] 

Henby. BapotOy do again what you did a little 
while ago; it looked so comical. 

Bapoto. a little while ago? What was it I did? 

Hekby. That's what you did [making a threaten- 
ing motion with his fist]^ **I know these Saxons — ** 

Bapoto. Quite right — ^that's what I said. 

Hekby. [He clings to the old num — laughing.] 
Is it true that the Saxons are hogsf 

Bapoto. Hogs — ^why that? 

Henby. Because you said, **I know these wild 
hogs; I know these Saxons." 

Bapoto. [Laughing.] Christ and his saints — 
what ears you have 1 

Hbnby. But Uncle Otto is no hog? 

Bapoto. Uncle — Otto? Do you mean — ^Nordheim? 

Hbnby. Yes, isn't Uncle Otto a Saxon? 

Bapoto. The only good man among them. For 
the others — ^the — [making a threatening motion with 
his fists]. 

Hjbnby. [Choking with laughter.] Do you see, 
see — ^now you do again what you did before. 

Bapoto. So I do. May God grant, my dear King, 
that these Saxons never cause you tears when the 
time comes for you to be emperor I 

Henby. Tell me, Bapoto, does my father know 
that they are so bad? 

Bapoto. He knows it, and holds them under his 
iron rul6, his iron fist — 

Hbnby. Are there people with iron hands? 

Bapoto. Yes, your father has iron hands. That ^s 
why the Saxons fear him — and hate him. 
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Henby. [Startled.] If they hate my father, I'll 
cut their heads off once I am emperor. 

Rapoto. Serve them right I 

Hbnby. Shall I be emperor some day, Rapoto f 

Rapoto. You will be emperor, my dear King, 
sooner perhaps than you may think. I'll tell you 
something which nobody knows : — your father is not 
as well as people think. 

Hbnby. [Startled.] No— — 

Rapoto. [Quieting him.] Be quiet,— don't tell 
anybody about it. — I know what I know. It occurred 
yesterday — ^when tidings were brought to him of the 
heathen Wends — ^that a battle had been fought be- 
tween them and Count William von der Nordmark. 
The Wends, these godless Heathen, have con- 
quered, defeated Count William in battle, and cut 
his body to pieces, so that no one was able to recog- 
nize him. When your father heard these tidings — 
I stood by his side when it happened — ^he became 
deathly pale, as I had never seen him before, and 
broke down like a tree cut by the ax. If we had 
not caught him, he would have fallen to the ground. 
And this morning the rumor was that he was going 
hunting, and, then, suddenly it was said that he 
was not going, and then again that he would go 
after all. Never has it happened, as long as I can 
remember, that your father changed his will — ^three 
times in one hour. [He takes both hands of the boy. 
There is a pause. The boy nestles tremblingly 
against the old man, who strokes him.] How he 
trembles — [Rapoto rises suddenly, turning to the 
left.] My dear King, come away I These men that 
are coming — ^it is better that they do not see you! 
[He takes up the crossbows and draws the boy to 
the rear; the latter follows a few steps, then stops.] 

Hbnby. I don't wish to run away. 
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Bapoto. [Standing behind the hoy and speaking 
over his shoulder.] They are the Saxon dukes, the 
worst of them alll Ordulf Billnng and Hermann, 
his brother — ^if you knew these people 

Henby. [With pale, trembling lips and glowing 
eyes, his arms crossed— staring to the right.] What 
sort of people are they? 

Bapoto. Those blind men in front of the palace 
to whom you gave your money— do you know where 
they came from? From the country of Bremen, to 
tell the Emperor of their misery, because Ordulf, 
that bloody dog, put their eyes out. 

Henby. [He seizes with both hands the arm of the 
old ma/n.] Put out — ^their eyes I 

Bapoto. Therefore I say, come away I [He pulls 
the hoy a few steps to the rear.] 

Henby. [He frees himself again.] But — I donH 
wish to run away. 

[Henby stops; he sits down, md occupies himself 
with the crossbows. Bapoto stands behind him. 

Obdulf and Eoebebt yon Meissen enter f'^om 
the right.] 

Obdulp. Believe what I tell you and keep it to 
yourself — ^the imperial bull is crippled. 

Eokbbbt. But he is going on the hunt. 

Obdulf. Of course, he does not wish any one to 
find it out. The Wends have given him hot mush 
to eat on the banks of the Elbe; it will make him 
choke. 

Eokbebt. Hosanna to the Heathen, if that's 
true! 

Obdttlp. Don't talk so loud I He is still living I 
If he learns that I've told you, he would make me 
feel his horns. 

[Hebmann B11J.UNG enters on the right.] 
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EoKBBBT. [Meeting hirnJ] Have you seen the man 
from Cologne t Was he with the Ehnperort 

Hbbmann. Yes. 

Obdt7L£f. Andt Is the Emperor going hmitingt 

Hbbicakn. He is going, although he sits in his 
room pale as a sheet. 

Oedxtlf. Who is with himt 

Hebmann. Hugo, the Abbot, and Hildebrand, I 
think. 

EoKBBBT. [Glancing to the tight.] Hildebrand 
has left him already. 

Hermann. So, Hildebrand is not with him any 
more, but Otto von Nordheim is still with him, so 
it seems. 

Obdulf. [Stretching out both arms.] My 
friends, my brothers — ^if I think what might 

Hebmann. [Taking hold of his hand.] Ordulf t 
[Glancing toward the rear.] The boy I 

Obdulf. [Dropping his arms.] By thunder-^I 
didn't see him I 

Hebmann. I just got a glimpse of him. [They 
are disconcerted and put their heads together.] 

EcKBEBT. Do you think he heard us? 

Obdulf. [With a side glance toward Henby.] 
Bah I He's too far off and is playing with the 
crossbows. 

Hebmann. [With a like glance.] But he has 
sharp ears. 

Obdulf. What do I care about that boy I I must 
tell you something I can't put off. [He steps closer 
to the two others.] You've just heard that possibly 
we may get rid of the Emperor. That will be a 
good thing for us, but not all we want. He has a 
son. We must look out that this son does not get 
the upper hand. The father has troubled us long 
enough. 
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EoKBEBT. That's true. 

Obdulp. The simplest thing would be if we- 



[He makes with his hand the sign of cutting one's 
head off.} 

Hbbmank. That would cause too much of a stir. 

Obdult. [Laughing.] Quite right. But a btdl 
should not again be permitted to lord over the em- 
pire, trampling us under foot. 

EcEBEBT. And? 

Ordulf. And? — — What do you think can be 
done with a bull calf that is not to be a bull? 

Hbbmann. Geld it. 

Obdulf. There you have it. 

EcKBEBT. Yes — ^but 

Obdulf. Yes, but — ^yes, but — ^to be sure he is king : 
we have sworn him allegiance at Aachen, however 
unwillingly, forced by the black Henry. If, then, 
he is to be emperor, we win train the boy into a man 
such as we want him to be, one who will dance to 
our piping. 

Hbbmann. Who will undertake to do this? 

Obdulf. Anno, the Archbishop ; he will do it. 

Eckbebt. Have you talked with him? 

Obdulf. Of course, I have; Anno is our man. 
As soon as the old man has closed his eyes, we'll 
deliver the boy into Annoys hands ; he shall take him 
to Cologne. [There is a pau^e.] Are you agreed 
to that? 

Eckbebt. Is Otto von Nordheim on our side? 

Obdulf. I don't know. Why? 

Eckbebt. If Otto von Nordheim is not on our 
side, I'll not be a party to this. 

Obdulf. By thunder, why not? 

Eckbebt. Without him, the matter wouldn 't have 
the necessary authority in the empire. 

Obdulf. Nonsense, I say I 
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Hbbmann. [Taking Obdulf hy the hand.] Don't 
talk so loud 1 Let 's talk with Nordheim. 

Hekby. [Calling suddenly aloud toward the 
right.] Uncle Otto I Uncle Otto I 

HsBMAiirK. [Wheeling about.] The devil, what's 
thatl 

[Otto von Nobdheim enters from the right. 
Bapoto takes up the crossbows and leaves.] 

Hbnby. [He runs up to Nobdheim and throws 
himself into his arms.] Are yon also going on the 
hunt with father, Uncle Ottot 

Otto von Nobdheim. [Greeting the boy affection- 
ately and stroking his head.] My young Eong, I 
don't know yet whether your father is going. 

EcKBEBT. Just see the affection between these 
two. 

Obdulp. Yes, all they need to do now is to kiss. 

Henby. [Looking with admiration at the sword 
of Otto von Nobdheim.] What sword is this that 
hangs from your belt, Uncle Otto? 

Otto von Nobdheim. A sword like this you have 
never seen, my young King, have you? 

Henby. Never. 

Otto von Nobdheim. [Taking the sword from the 
belt.] Look at it: once upon a time, a great hero 
wielded this sword. It belonged to King Etzel, E^ing 
of the Huns, who conquered nearly the whole world. 
I received it as a present from King Solomon of Hun- 
gary. 

Henby. [Holding the sword in his hands.] May 
I draw it out. Uncle Otto? 

Otto von Nobdheim. Do as you please. 

Henby. [Drawing the sword from the scabbard.] 
Oh, look at it I 
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EoKBEBT. [To his two friends.] He gives him 
his own sword; — ^these two seem to be great friends. 

Hermann. Don't let that trouble you: I know 
Nordheim ; he is somewhat of a bear. The Emperor 
taught him how to dance, but, as a matter of fact, he 
has a wild nature. 

[In the meantime the hoy is occupying himself in 
making thrusts into the air with the bare sword.] 

Otto von Nobdheim. [To Henby.] K you like 
it so well, my young King, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
The time is not far distant when they will gird you 
with a sword ; on that day I'll give you this sword as 
a present. 

Henby. [Throwvng himself vehemently into the 
arms of Otto von Nobdheim.] I love you, Uncle 
Otto I 

Obdulp. That's more than I can bear. 

Hebmann. [To Obdulp.] Be quiet: 

Obdulp. [Turning to Nobdheim ; his great anger, 
which he ca/n suppress only with difficulty, is plainly 
visible.] Otto von Nordheim — ^tell me — doesn't what 
you've just been offering to the young prince at aU 
trouble you? 

[Henby stares at Obdulp with wide open eyes.] 

Otto von Nobdheim. What should trouble me! 

Obdulp. The sword of a godless Heathen 

Otto von Nobdheim. King Solomon, who wore it, 
is as good a Christian as you or I. 

Obdulp. But a Hungarian is no German. 

Otto von Nobdheim. What do you mean ! 

Obdulp. Mean ? Is he not to be the German Elng 
some day — ^this young prince t 

Henby. [Seizing convulsively Otto von Nobd- 
heim 's hand.] Why does this man say that I am 
to be king, Uncle Otto f Am I not king already f 
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Otto von Nobdheim. You are, my young King, 
and that man there knows it perfectly well. 

Obdulf. [He looks the hoy in the face with a sar- 
donic, hrutal grin.] You're not going to plunge 
that mighty sword of yours into me, are you? I'm 
almost afraid of you. 

Hbnby. I — ^I, too, have a sword. 

Obdulf. And a mighty one. 

Otto von Nobdheim. [Warningly.] Ordulf 

Obdulp. Now you have heard it, young King, — 
my name is Ordulf. 

Hbnby. [He withdraws instinctively a step, cling- 
ing to Nobdheim.] Uncle Otto, is — ^is that — Ordulf! 

Obdulp. Of course, Ordulf— what have you 
against Ordulf? 

Henbt. [With wide staring eyes, pointing his 
finger at Obdulp.] He who puts men's eyes out? 

Obdulp. [Roused to great anger.] To hell 
with 

Otto von Nobdheim. Ordulf 



Henby. [In a loud voice.] Uncle Otto— out there 
in front of the palace are many blind men. He, 
Ordulf, had their eyes put out I 

Obdulp. You wretch I You — ^you [He makes 

a motion as though to attack the boy.] 

Henby. [Taking hold of the hilt of the sword 
with both hands, he aims the point at Obdulp.] I 
pierce you, if you strike me I 

Obdulp. Take the sword from the boy, Nord- 
heim! 

[Hebmann and Eckbebt approach.] 

Hebmann. How can you permit this, Nordheim? 
Eckbebt. The boy threatening us with the bare 
sword I 
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Otto von Nordhbim. [He tries to calm Henbt.] 
Be quiet, my young King — *- 

Hbnby. [To Obdui^, the sword still aimed at 
him.} I am not afraid of you, you— you— wicked 
man! 

[Empress Agkes enters, followed hy Countess 
Adblheid von Pibmont, who is leading her daughter 
Bebtha by the hand. Behind these, led hy a lady 
of the court, comes Pbaxedis, a girl of the age of 
Hbnby.] 

Agnes. [At the sight of her son, she stops in 
great surprise — cdlUng aloud.] Henry! 

[Startled, Hbnby turns his head to the right; 
seeing his mother, he drops the sword slowly.] 

Agnes. How did you come by this sword, Henry ? 

Hbnby. Uncle Otto gave it to me. 

Agnes. And you use it to threaten people witht 
Hand the sword back 1 [Hbnby looks down in a defi- 
ant attitude. Agnes comes a few steps toward him.] 
Willful boy, did you not hear me? 

[Hbnby remains in his defiant attitude without 
moving. From the right Archbishop Anno and Hel- 
DEBBAND, the Archdcacon, enter. They remain at the 
entrance. Servants bring seats for the Empress and 
her party.] 

Agnes. Take your sword back. Count von Nord- 
heim, I ask you. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [He steps to the boy, and, 
stroking his hair, with a smUe takes the sword from 
him.] Don't be discouraged, my boy; when you 
are older, you will wield your own sword. 

Agnes. Tell me what happened here t 

Obdui^p. [With a coarse laugh.] I thought you 
had seen it, your Highness. Your son attempted to 
try King EtzePs sword on me. 
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AoNEs. [She looks at the boy, shaking her head.] 
Oh, my child — ^you give me much sorrow I [She 
seats herself a little toward the front.] Forgive 
him his wrong, Duke Ordulf, I beg of you. [To 
Hbnby.] And you, Henry, go to the Duke, give 
him your hand, and ask him to pardon you. 

[With a toss of his head, Hekby takes half a step 
toward Obdulp, without looking at him; he offers 
him his hcmd reluctantly, drops it a^gain, steps hack, 
and shakes his head.] 

Agnes. WeU — are you not going to do it t 

Henby. I cannot, I 

AoNES. You cannot? 

Hbnby. I — ^I will not. 

AoNBS. Henry 

Hbnby. [Stamping on the ground.] Not No I 
Nol 

Agnes. Wicked boy I 

Hbnby. [Pressing both his hands to his temples.] 
Don't tell me, mother, that I am wicked I 

Agnes. [Turning to Anno and Hildbbband.] You 
holy men of God, come to me, I beg of you, and tell 
this irreverent boy what punishment is awaiting 
those in the hereafter who seek to take the life of 
others, and disobey their parents with defiance. 

Henby. I am not irreverent I [He rushes in 
despair, with open arms, toward his mother, aind 
embraces her convulsively.] Mother, be good to 
me 1 Mother, be good to me ! 

Agnes. [She frees herself from the embrace of 
the boy.] Leave me, you — ^wicked child I 

Henby. [Throwing himself in despair into the 
arms of Otto von Nobdheim.] Uncle Otto — ^you — 
you help me I 

Otto von Nobdheim. Duke Ordulf, I think it 
would be better if you go now. 
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OBDuiiP. Do you think so, Count von Nordheim? 

Otto yon Nobdheim. You see how excited the 
boy is. 

OBDXTiar. It wasn't I who gave him the sword to 
play with. 

Hermann. Of course it wasn't, but let the matter 
TQst here. [In a low tone to Obdulf.] Come away 
now; what more do you want? 

Obdulf. [He remains a moment longer lost in 
angry thought, then throws his head back.] Very 
well, let us go. 

[Obdulf^ Hebmank a/nd Eokbebt give a courtly 
how to the Empress, and leave on the left] 

Agnes. Count Otto, don't take my son's part 
against his mother. [Otto von Nobdheim turns the 
boy away from him. Aones, in a sudden fury of 
passion, advances toward Henby.] Oh, you are the 
torment of my life ! 

Henby. [Lifting up both hands.] I have done 
no wrong I Mother, do not strike me I 

[Mother a/nd child face each other a moment in 
silence; then Henby drops his hands, and breaks out 
into tears. There is a pause.] 

Bebtha. [Advancing toward Henby from the 
rear and placing her arm about his neck.] Poor 
Henry — don 't weep. 

Henby. [Turning toward her.] Who are you ? 

Adelheid. [Advancing.] Don't you know her! 
Your cousin Bertha! She who is to be your wife 
some dayt 

Bebtha. [She has taken her kerchief from her 
pocket and is drying his eyes.] Come, let me dry 
your eyes. 

Henby. [Pushing her hand away.] I don't need 
her kerchief — ^I've stopped crying. 
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Agnes. [Taking Bbbtha by the hand.] Let him 
alone, my dear child; he camiot weep— he can only 
make others weep. [Conducting Bbbtha back to 
Adelhbid.] Cousin Adelheid, GK>d has dealt un- 
justly between us, for He has given you a good child. 

Abblheid. My imperial cousin, one must often 
humble one's self before children. Do you do this? 

Agnbs. Day and night I humble myself before 
God in prayer for him. [Anno and HuiDBBBAND in 
the meantime have approached.] Henry — greet 
these holy men. 

Henby. [Going to Anno.] I greet you, Bishop 
Anno of Cologne. 

Agnes. Archbishop Anno, give him, please, your 
hand, that he may kiss it. Henry, kiss the arch- 
bishop's hand. 

[Henby bends over Anno's hand.] 

Anno. [Making the sign of the cross over 
Henby.] Peace be with your soul, my young King; 
methinks you are in need of peace. 

Agnes. Go to the envoy of the holy Pope, Henry ; 
greet him and kiss his hand. 

Henby. [Going to Hildebband.] I greet you — 
stranger. 

Hildebband. [Giving his hand.] Don't kiss my 
hand, for then I cannot see your face. [Henby 
stares at him.] Why do you look at me so strangely t 

Henby. You — ^you don't look like other men. 

Hildebband. Look at me and don't forget me, 
for we shall meet each other again in life. [There 
is a pause.] You wear a regal band about your 
hair— you are a king? 

Henby. Yes, I am a king. 

Hildebband. Do you know what a king's duties 
are on this earth? 

Henby. Yes, I know them. 
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HiLDBBBAND. What are they? 

Henby. To protect helpless people, that evil men 
may not put ont their eyes. 

HiLDBBBAND. Ah, that was a regal thought. Now 
tell me, who is it that gives kings strength to per- 
form the duties of their office, do you know that alsot 

Henby. [After a little reflection.] Kings are 
strong — ^because they are kings I 

Hnj>EBBAND. Must kiugs not fear their Godt 

Henby. Kings need fear no one. 

HiiiDEBBAND. No, man, — ^but— do you not fear 
God? 

Henby. No. [A great commotion rises among aU 
present.] 

Agnes. [Startled, in a loud voice.] Henry 1 

Henby. [Looking with fear at his mother, he 
turns to Hiij>ebband.] Did I commit a sin? 

Aqnbs. You ask whether you sinned? Have you 
not been taught to fear God ? 

Henby. [To Hildebband.] I love Him — ^why 
then be afraid of Him? 

Hildebband. [Places his hand on the hoy's head.] 
Mj young King, life is long; you have yet much to 
learn, so I believe. 

[Henby moves to the rear, where Adblheid re- 
ceives him and speaks to him.] 

Anno. [In a loud, stern voice.] Severe disci- 
pline! Stem, severe discipline! 

Agnes. [Sinking into a chair and folding her 
hands in her lap.] Do not blame me for this ! Tell 
me, archdeacon, — ^you come from Bome, the source 
of eternal truth — are there souls foreordained to 
eternal punishment? 

Hildebband. [By her side.] Tour question is 
blasphemy against God, who permitted His Son to 
die that we all might live. 
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AoNBB. You don't know what a comfort your 
anger is to me. 

Hiu>BBBAKD. I am not here to comfort yon, bat 
to qnicken yon. Yon are troubled abont yonr boy, 
and perhaps with mnch reason; bnt he is yonr child 
and is no worse than yon are yourself. 

AoifnBs. We are all sinners, I know that well. 

Hnj)BBBAND. All might be well with the boy, were 
he not an emperor's son. From his royal ancestors 
he has inherited the overbearing mind quick to do 
the daring deed. You would like to change him by 
precepts; but precepts are mere words, and words 
cannot change the blood. Change yourself first I 

AoNES. [Her bosom heaving.] Are all that are 
crowned doomed to perdition! 

Hnj)EBBAND. [With a smile.] You would like to 
hear that your husband is excepted! 

Agnes. [Terror-stricken, she seizes with both 
hands the hand of Hildkbband.] Assure me that 
what you said of the others does not apply to himl 

HiLDBBBAND. And yct it does apply to him. 

AONES. No I 

HiLDKBBAND. Ycs — ^your husband and lord, Em« 
peror Henry, is setting at naught the will of God, 
and, therefore, (}od's hand is upon him* 

Agnes. Is upon him! 

HiLDBBBAND. For God has seen him march four 
times, at the head of noisy armies, across the Alps, 
down to Bome; has seen him seize with worldly 
power the abode of the eternal spirit; has seen him 
four times unseat and seat popes, acts which were 
not in his power to do, as they are not in the power 
of any one who rules only over bodies, not over souls. 
This shall not happen again, no, never I Because 
the time has come when physical power must yield 
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to the heady when the spirit must triumph over the 
flesh! 

[Bapoto enters.] 

HiLDBBBAND. [To Agnbs.] There are tidings 
from your husband. 

AoNES. [Turning to Rapoto.] Do you come from 
the Emperor! 

Bapoto. The Emperor sent me to ask whether 
Count Otto von Nordheim wishes to join him on 
the hunt. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. I am coming I [He is about 
to leave when Hbnby runs after him a/nd clings to 
him.] 

Hbnby. Uncle Otto, take me with you. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. My young King — ^I don^t 
know [He looks smilingly over toward the Em- 
press.] 

Hbnby. [He rushes from Nobdhbim to his mother, 
kneels down, and embraces her knees.] Mother, let 
me go witli Mm on the hunt I Mother, please, please, 
please! 

AONBS. No. 

Hbnby. Mother, only this oncel I'll never ask 
you again ! 

Agnes. [Turning impaiientVy from him.] I have 
told you no. Count von Nordheim, the Emperor is 
awaiting you. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. Another time, my young 
King. [He leaves on the right; Rapoto follows him.] 

Hbnby. [He presses both of his fists to his eyes.] 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Agnbs. Cousin Adelheid, bring your daughter to 
me, please. [Adblhbid comes with Bbbtha to the 
front.] And you, Henry, come here, speak to Bertha, 
and play with her. 
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Henbt. I — ^I cannot talk with girls 1 I don't wish 
to play with girls 1 

Adelheid. [She goes to Henby and bends smil- 
ingly over him.] Ah, my young Prince! A kin^ 
yon aret Kings are courteous to women. 

Henbt. Is — ^is that sot 

ADELHEm. [She bursts out laughing.] Of course 
it is. 

Hbkbt, [After a severe inner struggle.] Th^i I 
will be courteous also. [He goes reluctantly to 
Bebtha and offers her his hand.] There I 

Adelhbid. [To Bebtha, who doesn't know what 
to do.] Well, my little daughter — ^Henry is offer- 
ing you his hand; will you not give him yours t 

Bebtha. [Clinging to Adelheid.] Henry doesn't 
care for me. 

Agnes. Do you hear that, Henry t 

Henby. [He goes to BvB^mA, and seizes her hand.] 
Well, then, come here. 

[The children stand side by side.] 

Henby. Is it true that you are to be my wifet 

Agnes. She is betrothed to you before Ood. It 
is your duty to love her. 

Henby. [Turning about slowly, his eyes faU on 
Pbaxedis, who is standing in the rear.] But — ^that 
other one I like better. 

Agnes. [Turning her head about.] That other 
one? Of whom is he speaking? 

Anno. [Leading Pbaxedis to the front.] Of this 
one, I suppose. 

Agnes. This one 

[Pbaxedis has gone to Agnes, and is kneeling 
before her.] 

Anno. The daughter of Mistevois, the Obotrite. 

Agnes. [Drawing back with horror.] A Heathen 1 
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Pbaxedis. [Looking holdly into her face.] Prax- 
edis is no Heathen! Praxedis is a Christian t 

Agnes. A Wend. 

Anno. Connt William von der Nordmark, who 
some time ago killed her father in battle, made her 
a prisoner and converted her to Christianity. 

Hbnby. [He steps behind Pbaxedis, and strokes 
her hair.] I like her. 

Praxedis. [She turns her head toward him, looks 
at him smilingly, then jumps up.] I like yon, too. 
[She offers him both hcmds.] 

Agnes. Let go the hand of the Wendish girl! 
[Hbnby obeys riductantly.] Come here, Bertha, 
that I may bless yon. 

[Bebtha goes to Agnes, who makes the sign of the 
cross over her. While Agnes is so occupied with 
Bebtha, Hbnby ha^ stepped away with Praxedis.} 

Hbnby. [In a low tone.] Say, can yon ride and 
shoot t 

Pbaxedis. [In the sams voice.] Yes, I can ride 
and shoot. 

Hbnby. Wonld yon like to go hnnting with me? 

Pbaxedis. Yes, I shonld like mnch to go hunting 
with you. 

[There is a pause. The other ladies have 
approached Agnes a/nd Bbbtha.] 

Hbnby. [As before.] Say, are yon also be- 
trothed! 

Pbaxedis. I don^t know, but I rather think so. 

Hbnby. Say — do you know — 1^ be emperor pne 
©f these days; would you like to be empress! 

Pbaxedis. Yes, I should like much to be an em- 
press. 

Hbnby. Well, then, let me tell you— when I am 
emperor, you shall be my wife. 
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Pbaxbdis. But you have a wife already, haven *t 
yout 

Henry. Yes — ^but she weeps all the time. That's 
awfully tiresome. Do you weept 

Pbaxbdis. Weept No. 

[From the right, Abbott Hugo op Clugny enters.] 

Hugo. Empress — ^your Highness 1 [AU present 
turn their heads toward Hugo.] I — ^I do not wish 
to frighten you — ^but — ^I — I must tell you 

Agnes. What tidings do you bring t 

Hugo. Count Otto von Nordheim, who went on 
the hunt with th6 Emperor, is just returning to the 
palace at full gallop. 

Agnes. [She rises startled from her seai.] With- 
out the Emperor t 

Hugo. Without the Emperor. 

Agnes. What does that meant 

[A low murmur of voices comes from the distance 
and increases in loudness. There is a noise of many 
steps hurrying hither and thither.] 

[Obdulf, Hebmann, Eckbebt von Meissen, Udo 
VON deb Noedmabk, and other Saxon nohles enter. 
They remain at the entrance and begin to talk ex- 
citedly with one another in a low tone.] 

Agnes. [Looking about perplexed and terrified.] 
These men — ^these voices — ^what means this hollow 
sound of hastening steps? Where is Count von 
Nordheim? 

Hugo. [Looking out on the right.] He is just 
getting off his horse. 

[Otto von Nobdhbim enters from the right, bare- 
headed, showing great emotion; he is followed by a 
crowd of palace servants, men and women and noble- 
men and churchmen. 
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Otto von Nobdhbim. [He goes to the Empress, 
faUs on his knees before her, seizes her hand, and 
bends over it.] My Empress — Almighty Godl 

Agnes. Where did you leave my husband, your 
master t 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [Lifting up his face toward 
her, speaking softly.] In the hands of Him from 
whose hands he came. 

OBDuiiF. [In a loud and hard voice.] The Em- 
peror is dead. 

AoNBs. Ohy help me! [She staggers and takes 
hold of a chair; AoELHEm haptens to her side and 
supports her.] 

Henbt. [Standing in the centre of the stage, 
he clutches his hair with both hands.] My father! 
[He makes a move to run off toward the right.] 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [Holding him back.] My 
yonng King 

Hbnby. Let me go to my father! 

Otto von Nobdhbim. He is not here ; he lies out 
in the forest, where he fell from his horse as he 
rode by my side, suddenly, as though God had 
stricken him with His thunder. 

AoNEs. [Covering her face with her hands, she 
falls into a chair.] God^s judgment was upon him! 
God's judgment has stricken him! 

Hbnby. Let me go to my father. I must go! 

Anno. [Taking him by the hand.] Here is your 
mother; your place is by her side! 

Hbnby. [Pulling his mother by the dress.] 
Come then, mother I Mother, come I 

Agnes. [Paying no attention to Hbnby, she turns 
and seizes Hildebband unth both hands.] Don't 
leave me ! Don 't leave me ! I '11 die if you leave me ! 

H1I4DBBBAND. [Holding her hands.] I will not 
leave you, nor will you die. 
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Hbnby, [PiMing Agnbs hy the dress.^ Mother, 
now come! Mother, Mother, cornel 

Anno. [Separating the hoy from his mother.] 
Don't behave so toward your mother. 

Hbnbt. She forbade me to go to my father when 
he was still living; now he is dead, she shall lead 
me to him I 

Ordulp. [Coming forward suddenly and seizing 
the boy hy the shoulder.] Yon are not going to give 
orders here any longer 1 The time has come now 
for you to obey. [Tossing his head ahout] I speak 
here in the name of all free Saxons I You have seen 
this boy draw his sword against free-bom men 1 Do 
you consent that this stubborn boy, for his own wel- 
fare and that of all Christians, be trained in 
churchly discipline! 

EoKBEBT. I consent ! I, Eckbert von Meissen I 

All the Saxons. We consent 1 We consent ! 

Obdxjlp. Archbishop Anno! Will you take 
charge of him, and take him with you to Cologne t 

Anno. Give the boy to me. 
[Obdulp pushes the hoy into Annoys ha/nds.] 

Hbnby. [With an outcry.] Mother! 

Agnbs. [She has started from the chair, has cast 
a terrified look upon her son, and is now turning to 
HiLDBBBAND.] Tell me what to do. I — ^I don't 
know. 

HiLDBBBAND. Yield, be silent, and endure. 

Henby. Mother ! 

Agnes. [Startled, she makes a move toward her 
child, then turns hack.] My God, give me strength, 
give me strength — ^I am too weak! 

Obdxjlp. Away with him, away to Cologne ! 

Hbnby. [He frees himself from Anno and rushes 
to Otto von Nobdhbim, embracing his knees.] Uncle 
Otto! Help me! Save me, save me, save me! 
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[NoBDHEiM stands hesitating. There is a pa^u^e.] 

Obdxjlp. [Who, in the meantime, has had a whis- 
pering conversation with his friend.] Otto von Nord- 
heim, surrender the boy I 

EcKBEBT. Surrender him, Count von Nordheim. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. Does that mean— ^that you 
threaten met 

Anno. [Stepping between Nobdhbim and the Sax- 
ons.] Who speaks here about threat! Do you think 
it wrong, Count von Nordheim, an evil thing, to edu- 
cate Christian kings in Christian wayst 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [Making a move as though 
to put the boy from him.] My young King — ^I 

Henby. [Clingiftg to him with increasing despair.] 
Uncle Otto! Don^t hand me over to these men! 
Don't forsake me. Uncle Otto— don't forsake met 

[Rapoto breaks suddenly through the crowd of 
men and women who fill the background and throws 
himself on his knees before Otto von Nobdhbim.] 

Rapoto. In the name of God the Almighty, Count 
von Nordheim, be a father to this unhappy child I 

Obdulp. [Advancing a step toward Rapoto.] 
What business have you here I Take yourself away I 

Rapoto. This child is speaking to you. Count von 
Nordheim, in the words of a child ; but the fear that 
speaks in these words is as just as the words of eter- 
nal truth I All that remains of our Emperor Henry, 
Count von Nordheim, here it is ! His hope, his very 
own spirit, here it is I In your hands it is I Remem- 
ber your dead Emperor, Count von Nordheim 1 Save 
your Emperor ^s hope, save his very own spirit! 

Obdulp. Otto von Nordheim, how can you listen 
to the twaddle of this miserable Frank t This is the 
fellow that sneaked into the festive gathe^ngs of 
our servants, caught every word that fell from their 
unthinking lips, and carried it in haste to the Em- 
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peror, as a dog trained to return his master's glove. 
It's the fellow that caused the Emperor's heart to 
turn in hatred against all that bear the Saxon name. 
Do you know that, Otto von Nordheim; do you know 
that? 

EcKBBBT. Will you take a stand against your own 
comrades t Against your own country t 

Hbbmakk. Surely, Otto von Nordheim, you will 
not do this ! 

Anno. [Stepping between Nobdhsim and the Sax- 
ons.] Why urge this noble man? Can't you see 
that your threatening words offend him? Give the 
boy to me, Count Otto von Nordheim. 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [After a final struggle with 
himself.] My young King, Christian discipline can 
hurt no one. No harm will be done you. [He with- 
draws his arm from the boy.] 

Obdulp ofid EcKBEBT. [Seizing the boy.] Come 
here I 

Hbnby. [Staring at Otto von Nobdhbim tvith 
wide open eyes.] Uncle Otto— you? Uncle — Otto 

[He falls, swooning, into the hands of Obdulf and 
Egkbebt. As Egkbebt is lifting up the tmconscious 
boy, the curtain falls.] 

THE END OF THE PBOLOGXJE 
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KING HENRY 



In Foub Acts 



PEBSONS OF THB PLAY 

Agnes, widow of Emperor Henry III of Germany. 

Henby IV, her son, the Germain King. 

Bbbtha, his wife. 

Eonbad, his son, five years old. 

Pope Gbbgoby. 

Hugo, Abbott of Clugny. 

LiEMAB, Bishop of Bremen. 

Eppo, Bishop of Zeitz. 

Bbnno, Bishop of Osnabruck. 

Wbzbl, Bishop of Magdeburg. 

BuBKHABDT, Bishop of Hulberstadt. 

Count Otto von Nobdhbim, 

Hebmann Billung, 

EcB^EBT VON Meissen, 

Hbnby (Udo's son) von deb Nobdmabk, 

SuDOLP of Sudbia, ] 

Wblp of Bavaria, -German Nobles. 

Bbbthold of Carinthia, 

Ulbich vok Godbshbim, ^ Knights of the King. 

Hebmann von Gleisbebg, J 

Lambbbt, Mayor, 

Qozzo, Master of the Mint, ^of Worms. 

Gozzbun, ToU Collector, 
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Saxon Nobles. 
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The Masters of the OuUds of the merchants, the 
butchers, the smiths, the sword-cutlers, the bakers, 
the millers, the saddlers, the coopers, the fisher- 
men, the carpenters, of Worms. 

Ephraim BEN j3Hjn)A,\Elders of the Jewish com- 
SixszKiND VON Obb, J mumtjf at Worms. 
A C0K8TABLB OP Worms. 

(JOTTSOHALK.I mi i^. , 

Adalbert, ' jThe King's messengers. 

Praxedis, tuife of Count Henry von der Nordm>arlc. 

The Prepbot of Rome. 

Count Cbncixts of Rome. 

Gerbald, a Flemish Knight. 

DOKADEUS op BoME. 

A Young Priest op Rome. 

The Captain op the Castle Sant' Anoelo in Some. 

Priests, Citizens, Soldiers. 

Place: The action of the first act takes place in 
Worms; of the second act, in Roms and Worms; of 
the third act, m the Castle of Canossa; of the fourth 
act, in the Castle of 8 ant' Angelo in Rome. 
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ACT I 

A large room in the city hall at Worms. A series 
of steps leads up to the hack waU, which is pierced 
with windows. On the first platform stands a table 
with chairs; on the platform beneath this, a second 
table; below, in front of the stage, a third table, 
on which we see a number of open parchments and 
inkstands. The entrances to the room are on the 
right and left. 

[Qozzo, the master of the mint, a/nd Gozzblin^ the 
toll-collector,, are seated at the table in front. Lam- 
BEBT^ the Mayor, and Knight Ulbich yon Oodesheim, 
are standing on the steps. The ten masters of the 
guilds of the merchants, butchers, smiths, sword cut- 
lers, bakers, millers, saddlers, coopers, fishermen, 
and carpenters, are standing in groups about the 
stage.] 

Lambebt. Honorable masters of fhe guilds, 
Knight Ulrich von Godesheim, whom yon know, has 
a message for ns from onr King Henry, Listen to 
what he has to say. 

UiiBioH VON Godesheim. Good citizens of Worms, 
Henry, the German King, your Duke and Count, is 
coming to see you. 

All. [In a simple, subdued tone of voice.] He 
will be welcome. 

Ulbich von Godesheim. He comes from Thurin- 
gia, from the Unstrut, where he fought with the 
rebellious Saxons from noon till the fall of night, 
and defeated them in a bloody battle. 

Lambebt. We heard about it. 

41 
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Ulmch von Oodesheim. All these great fighters 
have surrendered unconditionally: Otto Count von 
Nordheim, Frederick von Goseck, the Count Pala- 
tine, Hermann Billung, Eckbert von Meissen, and 
Henry von der Nordmark, also the faithless bishops, 
Wezel von Magdeburg, and the worst of them all, 
Burkhardt von Halberstadt. 

Oozzo. [Striking the table.] Our own Adalbert 
is not much better. 

All. [Laughing.] No, no. 

Oozzo. We showed him the way out of the walls 
of Worms, and the way back he has forgotten. 

All. [Laughing.] Has het 

Ulwch von Godesheim. King Henry knows that. 
King Henry has a warm heart. Hearts such as his 
can hate bitterly, but also love truly; and he loves 
you, citizens of Worms. 

Gozzo. All the cities along the Bhine know that 
King Henry is a friend of burghers. 

GozzELiN. Yes, a friend of burghers and of peas- 
ants. 

Ulwoh von Godesheim. I'll tell you what IVe 
seen with my own eyes ; it will show you that what 
you said is indeed true. 

Lambebt. Tell us. 

Ulbioh von Godesheim. It happened on the banks 
of the Unstrut. When the Saxon dukes saw that 
everything was lost, they threw their shields on their 
backs and rode away across the fields, as fast as 
their horses would carry them. 

Gozzo. I wish they had broken their necks I 

Ulbioh von Godesheim. But behind the dukes 
stood the Saxon peasants, who could not run away 
— ^whyt Because they had no horses. 

Lambebt. Quite so 

Ulbich von Godesheim. Upon these, crowded to- 
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gether like a herd of sheep without a shepherd, the 
pursuers threw themselves, Duke Gottfried at their 
head with his Lothringian horsemen. 

Lambebt. I guess not many of them survived. 

Ulwch von Gooesheim. Then the fight began — ^a 
butchering and killing as in a slaughter house. But 
there appeared one on a white horse, in golden 
armor from head to foot, who threw himself against 
the Lothringians, and shouted: ^^Stop, stop!" 

Lambbbt. And they stopped f 

UutiGH VON GoDBSHEiM. They stopped, for that 
one was the King — ^King Henry. 

Lambebt. Well done, King Henry! 

Gozzo. God bless King Henry ! 

UiiBiOH VON Gedesheim. That's what the Saxon 
peasants also said when they fell down on their knees 
before him, and cried aloud, and kissed his hands 
and feet. Thereupon, when the battle had. come to 
an end, King Henry said: **Let us go to Worms; 
there I will spend a feast day with the people." 

Lambebt. [Pointing to the upper table.] Turn 
around, Sir Godesheim ; there stands the table which 
we have prepared for our King Henry. 

Qozzo. Don't forget the wine, Gozzelin. 

GozzELiN. You need not fear. 

Crozzo. Our Liebfrauenmiich from Anno Dom- 
ini 

GozzBUN. I know 

Lambebt. Ton needn't tell Gozzelin that; he has 
a close acquaintance with the wines of the cellars of 
Worms. 

All. [Laughing.] Yes, yes. 

Ulbich von Godesheim. Good people, there is yet 
another thing, — ^King Henry needs money. 

Gozzo. [He strikes the table, laughing.] I knew 
you would say that. Sir Ulrich ; I read it in your face. 
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Ulbich ton GbDSSHEiM. My facet 

Qozzo. I am the Master of the Mint, and have a 
sharp eye for such things. Citizens of Worms, shall 
we love King Henry with words only, and when he 
needs money, send him away in shame, as one would 
a good-for-nothing f 

All. Nol 

Gozzo. Shall we open our mouth and shut our 
purse t 

All. No! 

[A Constable enters.] 

OoKSTABLB. Mayor, you are called to the gate I 
King Henry is approaching I He is already three 
quarters of the way from Hofheim. 

Lambert. Sir Godesheim, will you come with me T 

IJlbioh vok Qodbshbim. I'll come with you. 

Lambbbt. [As he leaves on the right.} Gozzo, 
Master of the Mint, write down on your parchment 
what each one of the Guilds is willing to give. 

[Lambebt and Godeshbim leave on the right] 

Gozzo. Now the Master of the Mint is seated, and 
here is his parchment. Speak up, honorable Guilds ! 
Who will head the listt 

The Mebchant. We — ^the merchants come first. 

The Butchbb. All right, the merchants may be 
the first for this once — ^they'll give the most, I dare 
say; else the butchers would have the first say. 

The Swobd Cutleb. Don't forget the sword cut- 
lers, if you please. 

The Butohei^ The butchers have the first say. 

Gozzo. Let's come to the merchants — ^how much 
shall I put down for themt 

The Mebchant. Put down five hundred pound in 
fine silver. 
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Gozzo. [ Writing.] Five hundred pound— by the 
Cologne measurement t 

Thb Mebohant. By the Cologne measurement, 
at sixteen ounces. 

Qozzo. [Writing J] By the — Cologne measure- 
ment. That makes one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand denarii in round numbers. Give me your hand I 
Merchants, we are satisfied. 

The Butohbb. The Master of the Mint talks as 
though he were King Henry himself. 

All. [Laughing.] Yes, yes. 

Gozzo. Let's go on— who's the nextt 

The Butohbb. We can't pay five hundred; put 
down three hundred for the butchers. 

The Swobd Cutlbb. [Speaking up insUmUy.] 
Put down four hundred for the sword cutlers. 

The Butchbb. Well, four hundred for the 
butchers also ! 

Qtozzo. [Laughing.] Four hundred for the 
butchers — ^four hundred for the sword cutlers — 
that's eight hundred pound — ^making in round num- 
bers, one hundred and twenty-two thousand denarii. 
Well done, butchers 1 Well done, sword cutlers I 
Who's the nextt 

The Bakeb. Put down two hundred pound for 
the bakers. 

Gozzo. [Writing.] Two hundred pound. 

The Bakeb. Let's see now what the millers will 
give. 

The MHiLEB. The millers t Well, two hundred 
also. 

The Bakeb. There you have it. 

The Mnj.EB. What d 'you meant 

The Bakeb. Aren't you twice as rich as we aret 

The Milleb. Not that I know of. 
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Thb Bakul But we know. You get your living 
by us I 

Thb Millbb. What's he taDdng about 

Oozzo. [Striking the tahleJ\ Goodness, the whole 
hall is thick with flower dust! The bakers and the 
millers are kicking up a rowl 

Thb Bxttohbb. As usual 

All. [LaughingJ\ As usual 

Thb Millbb. Write down two hundred and fifty 
pound for the millers. 

Thb Bakbb. Sponged out of fifty pound 1 

All. [Laughing J\ Tes, yes. 

€k>zzo. [Writing.'] Two hundred and fifty for the 
millers — ^two hundred for the bakers. Who's the 
nextt 

Thb Shtth. Put down one hundred and fifty for 
the smiths. 

Thb Cabpbkter. The same for the carpenters. 

Gozzo. [Writing.] The smiths, the carpenters — 
each— one hundred and fifty pound — ^making three 
hundred in all 

Thb Saddlbb. Put down a hundred pound for the 
saddlers. 

Thb Cooper. The same for the coopers. 

Gozzo. [Writing.] The same for the coopers. 
There are still the fishermen. 

Thb Fisherman. [Scratching his head.] The 
fishermen — ^well — ^write down — ^fifty pound for the 
fishermen. 

The Butcher. Fifty pound! — ^Did you hearf 

All. Hear! Hear! 

Gk)zzo. Fifty pound t Whatt Haven't you 
caught salmon enough this yeart 

The Fisherman. Master of the Mint^ we had a 
bad year. 
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Oozzo. Who 11 believe it! I had many a salmon 
on my table I 

Thb Merchant. So had I. 

The Bakeb. They fish when no one can see. We 
bakers are worst off: everybody can look into our 
shops. 

The MniLBB. I Ve never yet heard of a baker that 
starved! 

The Bakeb. I'll believe it: the constant clatter 
of the mill makes one deaf! 

Gozzo. [Striking the table.] Be quiet! Now, 
fishermen, what is itt How much shall I put down 
for the fishermen t 

The Fishebman. Well — ^write down sixty pound. 

Gozzo. [Writing.] Sixty makes ten more than 
fifty. 

All. [Latching.] Ten more. 

Gozzo. [Taking up the parchment.] That's done 
now. Is there any one else t 

[The Constable appears in the door on the right.] 

Constable. Master of the Mint, two of the King 's 
chamberlains are outside. 

Gozzo. The Jewsl 

Constable. Ephraim ben Jehuda and Suszkind 
von Orb. 

Gozzo. Their elders. Let them come in. 

[From the right, Ephbaim ben Jehuda and 
SiJszKiNO enter. They cross their arms, make a bow, 
and remain at the entrance.] 

Gozzo. Jews, what do you want? 

Ephbaim. We have heard that the burghers of 
Worms have come together to offer a money present 
to our King Henry, Emperor Henry ^s son, our Duke 
and Count. 
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Gozzo. And you want to add your share t 

Ephraim. Babbi Isaak ben Hillel of the old Jewish 
community at Merseburg and Abraham ben Zadoch 
of the new Jewish conmiunity at Magdeburg have 
come to us, and told us, that Eang Henry is not one 
of those who step on the worm others have stepped 
on, or lift up the stone others have thrown; that 
King Henry is no enemy of the Jewish people; nor 
does he wish to exterminate them before his face. 
We, therefore, the Jewish people of Worms, have 
met, and have said to one another: God bless King 
Henry, the Ood of Abraham bless him, the God of 
Isaac and Jacob, forever, amen. 

SuszKiND. Amen! Amen! Amen! 

Ephraim. And because we cannot wear arms for 
him, or fight for him against those that are armed, 
we want to help King Henry with what the Jewish 
people can give, with silver and gold. 

Gozzo. We know you have money. 

AUi. [Laughing.] We know it. 

Gozzo. Now, then, Ephraim ben Jehuda, how 
much shall I put down for the Jews of Worms t 

Ephbaim. [To Suszkiko.] Tell him, Siiszkind 
von Orb; you have it written down. 

SuszKiND. [Producing a piece of paper.} Mas- 
ter of the Mint, you shall write down for the Jewish 
I>eople of Worms three thousand gold bezants. 

Qozzo. Three — ^thousand! 

All. [In a murmur of astonishment} Three 
thousand! 

Gtozzo. [Writing.] Three thousand gold bezants. 

SuszKiNo. Master of the Mint, you shall put down 
for the Jewish people of Speier 

Gozzo. Of Speier t Do you represent also the 
Jews of Speier t 

Ephraim. As the dust is scattered before the 
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inndy so are the children of Israel scattered over the 
face of the earth; but the speech of their month is 
the same, and the sonl that dwells in their body 
is the same. 

Gozzo. Now, then, how mnch for the. Jews of 
Speiert . 

SuszKiND. Ton shall pnt down for the Jewish 
people of Speier one thonsand gold bezants. 

Gozzo. [Writing.] One thonsand gold bezants. 

SuszKiND. Master of the Mint, yon shall pnt down 
for the Jewish people of Mainz five thonsand 
Merovingian dncats. 

Qozzo. [Striking the table and leaping from the 
seat.] Five — ^five thonsand! [He seats himself 
again and writes.] 

The Butchbb. [To the others.] Did yon hear 
that? 

The Bakeb. What money they've got! 

All. Five thonsand dncats ! [A general murmur 
of excited voices.] 

[The Constable enters in haste through the door 
on the right.] 

Constable. King Henry is in the dty 1 

[Burghers of Worms enter from the left.] 

All. King Henry is in the city! 

[The people move to a/nd fro in joyous excitement. 
From the right Kino Henby enters, a youth of 
twenty, in golden armor, wearing a helmet on his 
head. He is immediately followed by Dtjke Eudolph 
of Suabia, Wblp of Bavarpa, Bebthold of Carinthia, 

TJlBICH von Qt>DESHEIM, HeBMANN VON OLEiSB:rao, 

the Bishops Liemab of Bremen, Eppo of Zeitz, 
Benno of Osnabruck, and Lambebt the Mayor. All 
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present have formed a group on the left, so that the 
center of the haU has become free.] 

Hbkby. [Advancing to the middle of the room, 
he takes his helmet off.] My greetings to your love, 
my greetings to your fidelity, my greetings to you, 
city of Worms ! 

[QoDESHSiM takes the King's helmet.] 

AiA. BuBQHEBs. [With a thundering €Kiclaim.] 
We greet you, King Henry! King Henry, we greet 
you! 

Lambebt. [Holding a golden cup, which Qozzblin 
has given him, he steps before the King.] King 
Henry, our Lord, take the choicest of gifts which 
Worms can offer you from the hands of the Mayor 
of Worms. 

Hbnby. [Taking hold of the cup.] I know your 
wine; it has been a comfort to me in the days of 
my adversity, a friend it shall be to me this joyous 
day. [He raises the cup and turns about.] Are 
all our guests present? I do not see all here that 
I wish to see. TJlrich von Godesheim and Hermann 
von Gleisberg, go and call the wearers of my chains 
of honor. 

[Godesheim and Gleisbbbo leave on the left.] 

BuDOLPH. Chains of honor? 

Hbnby. Chains that a king lays on others, are 
they not chains of honor? 

ExTDOLPH* Is it of the Saxon dukes that you are 
speaking? 

Hbnby. Of the dukes and of the Saxon bishops. 

Rudolph. Shall they be exposed before the whole 
people? Here? 

Hbnby. They shall sit at table with their king. 
Is that not honor enough? 
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LnifAB. [WUh a pleMont smile.] I'm afraid 
they wiU not think it an honor. 

Hbnby. They will have to learn that. We all 
mnst learn. I had to learn. Ask Anno of Cologne. 

[From the right, with heavy step, enter the Saxon 
Dvkes, Otto von Nobdheim, Hebmann BnjiUKG, 

ECKBEBT VON MbISSEN, HbNBY VON DEB NoBDMABK 

(Udo's son)j Fbedebiok Goseck, Bishop Wezel of 
Magdeburg, Bishop Bubkhabdt of Halherstadt. 
They are dressed in dark garb, without swords, a/nd 
are bareheaded; their hands are chained. They are 
followed by Ulbigh von Godesheim anid Hebmann 
VON G14EISBEB0. At the entrance of the Saxon dukes, 
who remain standing with bent heads, a deep, gloomy 
silence falls on aU.] 

Hbnby. Bishop Liemar, I had to learn to forget 
my boyhood's faith. I no longer put trust in man, 
but test him as I come in contact with him. [He 
turns to the group of the Saxons, at the head of 
which stands Otto von Nobdheim ; with a slow meas- 
ured voice.] It was a hard experience, but I have 
found teachers. [His eyes remain fixed on Otto 
VON Nobdheim.] The hour has come to tell them 
[He raises the cup as his voice gathers strength] 
that I have become of age ! 

LiEMAB. [As before, in a low tone.] And love, 
my dear King, — ^have you found no love in the course 
of your hard experience? 

Henby. [With a bitter smile.] Because I was 
betrothed at the age of tent Do. you mean that on 
that account I should have experienced the feelings 
of love? 

LiEMAB. Oh, my King, why so bitter t Did you 
not say that you were happy? 

Hbnby. I am happy, for I have revenge. 
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TiTKMAH. Better things than that yon have : yon 
have friends. 

HxHBY. [Shrugging his shoulders.] Friends f 

LiEMAB. Yon yonrself said so. 

Hbnby. At least that wherewith I may bny 
friends, that I have. 

Ltbmab. Bnyf 

Hbnby. I have power. [Bishop Liemab steps 
hack.] And now, men of Worms, I drink to yon 
first, with yonr own wine I [He drinks to them.} 

Lambbbt. God bless this drink to yon. King 
Henry! 

All Bubohbbs op Wobms. God bless yon, King 
Henry I 

Henby. [Looking into the cup.} Pnre liqnid 
gold, I can see thy very heart ! Thon dost conceal 
nothing I Thon dost promise nothing that thon canst 
not keep I [His face darkens and he is lost in gloomy 
thought.] Why are men so nnlike theef Ont of the 
earth thon didst come, and from the earth men 
came, — ^why are men so nnlike theef Thy first 
drops give ns hope, thy last, the joy of success; 
comfort art thon and sweetness, at the beginning as 
at the end. [His glance falls again upon Otto von 
NoBDHBiM.] Why do men promise what they fail 
to keept Why are men sweet, sweet as hope is to 
the heart of the boy who believes in them, and bitter 
as wormwood to the heart of man who knows them? 
[He starts suddenly.] Give a cnp of this wine to 
Count Otto von Nordheim I 

Lambebt. [Calling.] A cnp I 

[A constable hands Gozzelin a cup. The latter 
goes with it to Otto von Nobdheim, who tu^'ns away 
angrily.] 

Hbnby. Otto von Nordheim, why do yon refuse 
this cupt 
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Otto von Nobdhbim. How can I raise this cup 
wh^i my arm is heavy with chains t 

Hbnby. Bring the key! [Hbbmann von Glbis- 
BEBG hands him the key; he opens Nobdhbim 's 
chains, which fall rattling to the ground.] Ton are 
freed from yonr chains ; you can drink now. Drink ! 

Otto von Nobdhbim. Why shall I drink? 

Heitby. Because you heard what I said about the 
wine. Because you may need it. 

ExTDOLPH. King Henry! 

Wblf. King Henry! 

Bbbthold. King Henry! [Hbnby turns toward 
them.] 

ExTDOLPH. Though your prisoner, he is a duke 
and a man of honor. 

Wblp. It is not right that you disgrace him in 
public. 

Hbnby. Who thinks of disgrace t The King does 
him the honor to drink to him. Is that disgrace ? 

Otto von Nobdhbim. [Who has taken the cup, 
puts it now in anger on the table, without touching 
it] You lie, when you say that you do me the honor 
to drink to me! 

Hbnby. [Furiously.] Ah ! Which of us two 

lied to the other t [They look into each other's eyes; 
Nobdhbim averts the glance.] I am looking at your 
side. Otto von Nordheim, why are you not girded! 
Where is King EtzePs sword, which you once wore? 

Otto von Nobdhbim. You know as well as I ! 

Hbnby. By this I know that I keep my promises 
better than you do! The sword you promised to 
the boy at Goslar and did not deUver, Henry, the 
man, took from you on the banks of the Unstrut ! 

Hbbmann. W^y boast of your victory! We 
know that you defeated us ! 
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Henby. Don't forget, Hermann Billung, that I 
slew your brother Ordulf . 

Hebbcann. Be sure I will not forget that I 

Henbt. That he may not return to put out men's 
eyes and drive widows and orphans from their 
homes. 

EcKBEBT. We'll all remember this day, I promise 
that. 

Henby. You promise thatt And I promise you 
that the day shall not return when you can steal 
defenseless children; that's my promise, Eckbert 
von Meissen, so long as King Henry rules over Qer- 
many. 

Eckbebt. We'll see how long that will last. 

Henby. [Stepping toward Eckbebt.] Dare you 
threaten met Base robber of children! 

Rudolph. King Henry! 

Welp. King Henry! 

Henby. I'll drive this margrave from his domin* 
ions as I would a dog ! 

Bebthold. Outrageous ! 

[Great commotion shoves among the Saooons.] 

LiEMAB. [To Henby.] I beseech you, King 
Henry, I implore you 

Henby. Why implore met First call back to 
life the ten thousand Saxon peasants who, by the 
sword of Gottfried, fell on the bank of the IJnstrut, 
died, because these men incited them to break faith 
with their king! Return to me what no man can 
return, — a heart full of faith, a confiding soul, my 
own youth, which they stole from mel 

LiEMAB. My Lord and King, be not overcome by 
anger. [He takes the King's hand, and points to 
the burghers of Worms. \ Remember you have 
friends ! 
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Hbnby. [Pressing Libmab's hand.] Ton are 
right; you are right! [Turning to the burghers of 
Worms, he notices Qozzo, who approaches him, 
parchment in hand.] This parchment — ^is it for mef 

Gozzo. King Henry, it's the record of the money 
which the dty of Worms offers you as a gift. There 
are better gifts than gold, I know well ; but gold may 
be touched and handled, and, therefore, it's a sure 
thing. 

Hbkby. [TaJcing the parchment.] Let me then 
touch and handle it. [He looks into the parchment.] 
Is it — ^is it true that you mean to do all this for met 

Gozzo. Indeed, and with a glad heart. 

Hbnby. Mayor, give me your hand ! [He seizes 

Lambebt's hand.] But this is not enough [He 

throws his arm about Lambebt's shoulder.] Here, 
come to me — so! [He draws Lambbbt to him and 
kisses him.] I thank thee, city of Worms! 

All the Bxjbghebs of Wobms. God keep thee, 
King Henry ! God keep thee and bless thee ! 

HJSNBY. [Looking a^ai/n into the parchment.] 
Whose names are these, down at the bottom f The 
Jews of Worms, of Speier, of Mainz f [Glancing 
up.] Are the Jews here! [Ephbaim and Suszkind 
approach. To Ephbaim.] What is your name 1 

Lambebt. The name of this one is Ephraim ben 
Jehuda ; Stiszkind von Orb is the name of the other. 
They are the elders of the Jews of Worms. 

Ephbaim. The people of our community have 
come together, the Jewish people of Worms, and 
have said to one another, God bless King Henry, the 
God of Abraham bless him, the God of Isaac and 
Jacob, forever. Amen. 

SuszKiND. Amen! Amen! Amen! 

Hbnby. Why shall your God bless met 
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Ephbaim. Because King Henry is not one of 
those who step on the worm others have stepped on, 
or lift up the stone others have thrown; nor does 
he wish to exterminate the Jewish people before his 
face. 

Hbnby. Ton speak the truth. Ben Jehuda^ give 
me your hand. [Ephbaim, with a low bow, places 
his hand in that of the King.] I accept your gift, 
and also your blessing: for the God of Abraham is 
also my God. 

LiEMAB. King Henry t 

[A low murm/ur among the dukes, astonishment 
and whispers among the burghers.] 

Henby. [Turning about.] Who thinks other- 
wise? 

Wbzbl. The whole of Christendom knows that the 
God of the Jews is not our God ! 

BuBKHABDT. And that all who speak as you have 
spoken are heretics I 

Hbnby. [ With an angry smile. ] You forget that 
I was educated by a priest. I know the Bible better 
than you do. Is it not written, *' Render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar's!" Wezel and Burkhardt, bishops 
though you be, what have you given your Caesar, your 
kingf [There is a pause. He laughs.] Ah, this 
has stopped the crowing of the roosters I 

BuBKHABDT. You caU me a rooster? You think 
I crowt Well, then, I'll crow so that the people in 
Bome will hear mel Indeed, they have heard the 
crowing already ! Pope Gregory knows who you are, 
what you are — ^your very thoughts ! 

Hbnby. Does that mean that you have written 
him, without my knowledge? 

BuBKHABDT. If you waut to know it, yes ! 

Hbnby. [He starts up in anger, controls himself, 
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a/nd bursts out laughing.] Did you hear thatt 
Bishop Bxirkhardt von Halberstadt wishes us to 
know that he can read and write ! 

BuBKHABDT. [Flushcd With ongcf.] That — ^that 
I can read and — ^and write? 

Hbnby. What other reason could you possibly 
have had for writing to the Pope? You did well. 
Pope Gregory will be delighted to hear that you can 
write. It is a rare accomplishment among Qerman 
bishops. 

Qozzo. [Laughing.] True enough I Our own 
Adalbert did not know much about it! 

AiiL THE BuBGHEBs OF WoBMs. [Guffaumg.] It's 
the truth! It's the truth! 

Ldbmab. Eing Henry, King Henry, is it right and 
proper to expose the bishops of our church to the 
ridicule of these people t 

Hbnby. When the roosters crow, the horses 
whinny; that has always been so. Why did the 
rooster of Halberstadt crow so loud! 

Bxjbkhabdt. Pope Gregory knows the life you 
lived in your castles in the Harz — drinking and 
gambling, with harlots and boon companions ! 

Hbnby. [In a loud voice.] Give him some wine, 
else he'll choke! 

Gozzo. [Laughing aloud.] Good! 

All the Bubohebs op Wobms. [Guffawing.] 
Good! Good! 

Bxjbkhabdt. That you appropriated the estates 
of the churches and cloisters, and sold bishoprics for 
gold, Pope Gregory knows also! 

Henby. I'm glad he knows it. He'll not be 
surprised to learn, therefore, what I mean to do now. 
Wezel and Burkhardt, I shall drive you out of your 
bishoprics, do you heart I shall buy two other 
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bishopB in your stead; with the money of the Jews 
I shall buy them! 

[A solemn stiUness falls upon all after, these words.] 

TiTBMAii. I pray that God may not have heard the 
words yon have just spoken, King Henry. 

Hbnby. Let Him hear my words — ^let the whole 
world hear them I I care not whether it be duke or 
vassal: I am the King, and the will of the King is 
law in ^Germany I I care not whether it be Jew or 
Christian : I am the King, and allegiance to the King 
is religion to the German people I Why do we waste 
onr timet I came here to have a day of feasting! 
A joyous message I am awaiting from the Pope! 
In your midst I will receive it. Pope Gregory will 
invite me to come to Bome. I have become King; 
J want to be Emperor! He will put a crown upon 
me, and this crown will be a bright ornament on my 
head! My heart will rejoice in my bosom, and my 
foes shall lament at my feet! Let music resound, 
and bring to me women and wine ! Why are there 
no women at this feast f 

Lambert. My King, we — ^we did not think 

Gozzo. Pardon us, Eang Henry, our women do 
not attend the feasts of our men. 

Hbnby. My good people, your women will have 
to learn it: flowers should be where they can be 
seen. 

GozzELiN. My King, there is a lady outside. 
[Hbnby becomes attentive.] Do you wish to see 
her? She has been here for some time, asking per- 
mission to see you. 

Hbnby. For some timef 

Gozzblin. She has been in Worms a number of 
days. She is of noble birth. [He glances toward 
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the Saxon prisoners.] I believe she belongs to the 
party of the dukes. 

[There is a murmur among the Saxons.] 
Hbnby. [Smiling.] A fair intercessor f By 
Ood, let her come in! [Qozzxlin proceeds to the 
door on the right.] If she be pretty, she will be an 
intercessor with mine own heart; I will give her a 
warm welcome. 

[From the right Pbaxbdis enters, in a dark dress, 
a veil over her head and face. She stops before 
Henby.] 

Hbnby. Bemoveyonr veil;I do not care to play 
hide and seek with pretty women. 

Pbaxbdis. [Removing the veil, she looks smilingly 
at him — in a low voice.] Yes, every one knows Ehig 
Henry does not like that. 

Hbnby. [Pleasantly sttrprised.] PraxedisI [He 
offers her both hands.] 

Pbaxbdis. You remember met 

Hbnby. [Holding both of her hands, he looks 
into her face.] It is a long time since we saw each 
other last. 

Hbnby von dbb NoBDiiABK. [Advancing from the 
group of the Saxons.] This is my wife. 

Hbnby. [Paying no attention to him.] Have you 
thought of me in all this timet 

Pbaxbdis. [With a gay laugh.] Who can for- 
get King Henry! 

Hbnby von dbb Nobdmabk. She is my wife I 

Hbnby. I heard that she took you for a husband. 
[To Pbaxbdis.] Are you satisfied with himt 

Pbaxbdis. You see I am, for I have come to 
intercede for him. 

Hbnby von dbb Nobdmabk. Who asked you to do 
that? No one need intercede for me. 
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Hbnby. Why so rude, my good Count? It hurts 
no man to receive favors from pretty women. [To 
Praxedis.] What is it you ask for himf 

Pbaxedis. He did not fight against yon. 

Hbnby. I know that ; but TJdo did, his father. I 
hold him as a hostage for his father. 

Pbaxbdis. Is it customary to hold hostages in 
chains f Free him from his chains. King Henry — 
will yout [She looks imploringly at him m she 
folds her hands.] 

Hbnby. [Looking at her with loving eyes.] By 
Ood, she has learned to fold her hands. 

Pbaxedis. [Looking up into his eyes.] Please I 
Please I 

Hbnby. [Straightening himself. 1 Off with the 
chains from Henry von der NordmarkI 

[Ulbioh von Gk)DBSHEiM and Hbbmann von Gi/Bis- 
bbbq approach him. Hbnby von dbb Nobdmabk 
steps hack.] 

Hbnby von dbb NoBDiiABK. I don*t wish to be 
freed. 

Hbnby. Tou — ^you don't wish to? 

Henry von dbb NobdhI/lbk. Not in this way; in- 
deed, not! Not while my friends are in chains! 

Pbaxedis. [As before.] Eemove the chains from 
all of them! King Henry — ^will yout Please I 
Please I 

Hbnby. [Looking at her with a smUe of surprise.] 
Ah, serpent I Gold-tongued serpent I Yet I am com- 
forted, for Adam also was a man! [CdUing.] Be- 
move the chains from all of them! 

[Surprised, all present in the haU utter a whis- 
pered * * Ah. ' * UiiBiOH VON Gk)DESHEiM and Hbbmann 
VON Gleisbebg approach to u/nlock the chains. The 
burgher^ put their heads together. Libmab stands 
alone with sorrowful face. The Dukes Budolph, 
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Wblp, and Bebthold, together with the Bishops 
Eppo and Bbnno, form a group.] 

Wblf. [In a low tone to the others.] What do 
yon say to this? 

Rudolph. It 's shameful I It 's outrageous I 

Bebthold. It's outrageous! 

Henby. [He stands with Pbaxbdis in front of the 
stage, caring naught about the whispers behind his 
back.] What will you give me for all this I am 
doing for yont 

Pbaxedis. [Looks ai him sharply, smiling slyly.] 
I will give you good counsel. 

Henby. Good counsel f 

Pbaxedis. Don't forget that you have a wife. 

Henby. [With a hiss.] Ah — serpent! By God! 
I give her honey and, in return, she gives me poison I 
[He turns.] Let's sit down. Why stand all day? 

Lambebt. [Pointing to the table on the upper 
platform.] The table is ready for you. King Henry. 

Henby. [To the Dukes, Rudolph, Bebthold^ and 
Welf.] Let us sit down, Dukes ! [To the Bishops, 
LiEMAB, Eppo, and Benno.] You, Bishops, also! 
[Taking Pbaxedis by the hand.] You, my Countess, 
sit by my side. [He leads Pbaxedis up the steps; 
the Dukes, Eudolph, Bebthold, and Welf, with the 
Bishops, LiEMAB, Benno, and Eppo, foUow him; they 
all seat themselves at the upper table.] Where do 
the burghers of Worms sit? 

Lambebt. [Stepping to the table on the middle 
platform.] With your permission. King Henry,, at 
this table. 

Henby. This permission is gladly given. [Qozzo, 
GozzELiN, and the masters of the guild go to the 
middle table.] And give the Jews a place there also. 

[A movement is seen among the burghers.] 
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Gk)zzo. [Looking at his friends inquiringly.] The 
Jews, at otir tablet 

Ephbaim. [Who has stopped with Suszkikd von 
Orb below.] We thank yon, King Henry. Let this 
favor that yon have shown ns snffice. Let ns not sit 
by the side of these men, who have an aversion to 
sit with Jewish people. 

Hbnby. [Standing behind the table.] What was 
yonr namef IVe forgotten it. 

Lambebt. Ephraim ben Jehnda is his name. 

Hbnby« Well, then, Ephraim ben Jehnda, under- 
stand that it is not proper to decline favors offered 
by the king. Take a seat therie at the table, you 
and yonr friend. 

[Ephbaim and Suszkind cross their arms, make a 
deep bow, walk to the table of the bv/rghers, and seat 
themselves at one of the corners. The King with 
Pbaxedis at his side, and the dukes and bishops 
whom he has taken to his table, have seated them- 
selves. The burghers of Worms are also seated. 
The Saxon nobles stand in a sinister group about the 
table below; they have crossed their arms — none of 
them is seated. The rest of the people fill the back 
of the stage. Servants enter from the left, carrying 
drinking-cups on trays. They approach the Saxons, 
to whom they offer the cups because they are not 
seated. The Saxons decline with a. shake of their 
heads.] 

Hbbmann. [To the servants.] Drink the wine 
yourself. 

Hbnby. Will the Saxon Dukes not drink with ust 

All the Saxons. No! 

Hbnby. Then let them look on I Baise the cups ! 
[Everybody raises his cup.] Let us touch our 
glasses in honor of the day — 
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[The constable enters hurriedly on the right.] 

The Constable. King Henry ! [Hbnby turns to 
him.] Two nobles have jnst arrived — Gottschalk 
and Adalbert. 

Henby. [Rising quickly.] My messengers from 
Borne! 

The Constable. A lady is with them. 

Henby. Another woman? So much the better 1 
Show them in. [The constable opens a door, behind 
him. Empress Agnes enters slowly from the right, 
dressed in the rough garb of a penitent, a cord about 
her waist, her naked feet in sandals. Gottschalk 
ofid Adalbbbt, who enter directly behind the Em- 
press, remain at the door.] 

[Agnes proceeds slowly, her eyes rigidly fixed on 
King Henby and Pbaxedis. She starts convulsively, 
and stops as she recognizes Pbaxedis. A whisper 
peases through the hall at the moment the Empress 
enters : * * Emperor Henry *s widow ! * * All who were 
seated rise and remain standing. There is breath- 
less silence. King Henby has become deathly pale; 
his whole bearing bespeaks the intense emotion that 
passes through him.] 

Hbnby. [Hoarsely.] My mother! — Does she 
come — 

Agnes. Your mother comes from Borne. On my 
way I met a woman in misfortune. 

[Pbaxedis makes a move to leave King Hbnby 's 

side.] 

Henby. [Turning suddenly to Pbaxedis.] Where 
are you going? 

Pbaxedis. Away I 

Henby. [Holding her hand.] Stay! [Pbaxedis 
makes an attempt to resist.] I command it! 

[Henby von deb Nobdmabk leaves the group of the 
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Saxons. Otto vok Nobdheim holds him hack. A 
brief, excited murmur arises among the Saxons.] 

AoNBs. I found her at a place— I've forgotten 
its name ; it was a miserable place. She was lead- 
ing a boy by the hand. By this I knew that she had 
a husband. I asked her, * * Where is your husband ? ' ' 
She did not know. Then I asked, "Boy, where is 
your father t ' ^ The boy did not kpow. I have come 
to seek the man who left his wife, to seek the father 
who left his child. Today I have found him. 
[Stretching her hand toward Kino Hbnby.] Behold 
— ^it is the German King! 

[A gloom settles upon the people.] 

Hbnby. Since my mother herself — ^says it, I — ^I 
hope she will not forget that she is speaking to the 
King. 

Agnes. Here I find him — ^by the side of his mis- 
tress ! 

Pbaxbdis. [With an outcry.] I am not his 
mistress I 

Agnes. Mistress ! 

Henry yon deb Nobdbcabk. [Resisting furiously 
the efforts of the Saxons who hold him back.] This 
is my wife I 

Pbaxbdis. [Freeing herself forcibly from King 
Hbnby.] By force he led me to this place ! 

Hbnby yon deb Nobdbcabk. Come here to me, wife I 

Pbaxbdis. By force he kept me by his side I 

Henby von deb Nobdmabk. Say no morel Your 
husband will speak for you ! [He has gone toward 
her and has ascended a few steps.] 

Pbaxbdis. [Meeting him from above, she throws 
herself into his arms.] I came to intercede for my 
husband — 

Henby von deb Nobdmabk. [Drawing her roughly 
to him.] Say no more, I tell you ! 
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EuDOLPH. Lead her out, Count Henry: the King 
will make no objection. 

Henbt. [Turning his head quickly toward Bu- 
DOLPH.] Who gives orders while I am here! [To 
Hbnby von deb Nobdmabk.] You may take her out. 
[Henby von deb Nobdmabk and Pbaxbdis leave on 
the right. Kino Henby crosses his arms and turns 
with an icy smile toward Agnes.] This is settled 
now! What presents has my mother brought me 
from Eome? 

Agnes. Henry 1 

Henby. [With ironic disdain.] I'm speaking 
now as in past days. Did I ever receive aught but 
good things from my mother! 

Agnes, Do you speak thus to your mother f 

Henby. [With a vehemence suppressed only with 
difficulty.] To my mother! Who for fifteen long 
years has not asked after me! 

Agnes. For fifteen years I have thought only of 
you — 

Henby. In this garb of a penitent! 

Agnes. As a penitent, and in prayer to God. 

Henby. I thank you for this, my mother; your 
prayer has been answered. Yonder are my foes, 
defeated by me. 

Agnes. Not for that IVe prayed. 

Henbt. For what then? 

Agnes. For the salvation of your soul. 

Henby. [Shrugging his shoulders.] Of my soul? 
Ask Anno of Cologne what has become of my souL 
You gave it to him for safe keeping. 

Agnes. [Looking helplessly ahout.] Is there no 
one here who will speak for me to my son's heart? 

Henby. Let's come to business. What's your 
message from Pope Gregory? 
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Agnbs. How do you know that I come from himt 

Hbnby. Is he not your father confessor t 

Agnbs. If you know I come from him, let us step 
aside and talk in private. 

Hbnby. Whose sins did you confess to himt 

Agnbs. Let us step aside that I may give you his 
message in private. 

Hbnby. Whose sins did you confess to him? 

Agnbs. Your sins ! 

Hbnby. And the sins against your son, did you 
confess these also? 

Agnbs. [Her hands before her eyes, she falls 
down upon the steps.] Oh, how terrible ! 

LiEMAB. King Henry ! This is against God, man, 
and nature. 

Henby. Yes, against nature. Bishop Liemar; 
you're right! Against nature is this very day, as 
all the days of my life have been ! [He strjikes his 
breast.] The sun shone in my heart, but its light 
was extinguished! The child's longing cry for its 
mother was in my heart; in its place, I was given 
the litany! For love I hungered; in its place, I 
was given a stone, and my languishing heart was 
condemned to die of hunger! 

EuDOLPH. This can't continue! 

Welf. It must not be ! 

Bbbthold. It's outrageous! 

[A low threatening murmur, becoming louder and 
louder, passes through the haU: ** Outrageous! Out- 
rageous! Outrageous!"] 

Hbnby. [Stretching out his clenched fist.] What 
are you grumbling about; what is it you want; what 
is outrageous? Outrageous are the sins conmiitted 
against me! I had to suffer them, and, therefore, 
I remember them! Tested in the fire of pain, I've 
become hard as iron and know no longer the feelings 
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of tenderness. Having outgrown the conscience of 
the common man, I stand far above you. Woe to 
him who touches the cutting edge of the iron ! [There 
is a sUence.] I sent a message to Rome, inquiring 
of Pope Gregory when he would crown me. What 
is Pope Gregory's answer! 

Agnes. [Motioning to Qottschalk and Adal- 
BEBT.] I can say no more. You talk to him. 
[GoTTSCHAiiK and Adalbebt come forward.] 

Qt)TTscHALK. Popc Gregory sends his greetings 
to Henry, the German King, and addresses him in 
these words: **I have held your hand in my hand 
when you were a boy, I have walked with your soul 
until this day, I was your friend, I am still your 
friend, and I hope to remain your friend. V 

Hbnby. [In nervous unrest.] I hope so too. 
When will Pope Gregory crown me Emperor? 

GoTTsoHALK. ^*Now that all who fought against 
you are at your feet, now that you have become the 
first among men, the most honored and most mighty, 
— ^I request of you, King Henry, as a father requests 
his son, as a friend requests his friend, be also the 
best among men.** 

Hbnby. When will Pope Gregory crown me Em- 
peror? [There is a pause. Henby plays nerv- 
ously with the hilt of his sword.] When will Pope 
Gregory 

GoTTscHALrK. [Advancing anxiously one step 
toward him.] I beg of you. King Henry, hear me — 

Henby. I've been listening to you long enough. 

GoTTSCHALK. The Pope's love is sincere; his 
heart knows no falsehood. Have no doubt about 
this, King Henry. You know me to be your most 
faithful servant. Have no doubt about this, even 
if 

Henby. Even if ? 
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GoTTscHALK. [Showifig great agitation and anad- 
ety.] Even if Pope Gregory— cannot grant today 
what you ask of hinL 

HSNBY. Ah 1 

OoTTscHAiiK. It 's a qnestion of time, King Henry I 
For the present only! For the moment onlyl 

Hbkby. And why not in this moment! 

QoTTSCHALK. [Raising his hand.] Dearest King — 

Hekby. Why nott 

GoTTSCHALK. Let ns be alone, King Henry. To 
deliver the message to yon in person, was the Pope's 
order. 

Hekst. Why not here! Why alone t Why these 
subterfuges t 

(JoTTscHALK. Not subterfuges 

Hbnby. Then, why not here before all the people ! 

(JoTTscHALK. Bocauso Pope Gregory wishes to 
speak to you as a father speaks to his son 

Hbnby. I am Emperor Henry's son, not son of 
the Pope in Bome. 

€k)TT8CHALK. Bishop Liemar, help. You talk to 
himi 

LiEMAB. For the good of the empire. King 
Henry 

Henby. I, as your King, command you, Gott- 
schalkl Speak I 

GoTTSCHALK. Bccausc you [Once more he 

lifts up imploringly his hands.] King Henry 

Hbnby. [Bending over the table.] Because I 

GoTTSCHALK. [Dropping his hands and head de- 
spairingly.] Because you — ^you are not prepared for 
it yet. 

Hbnby. Ah ! 

All the Saxons. [Talking eoocitedly to one an- 
other.] Hear what the Pope said! What the holy 
Pope said ! 
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GoTTscHALK. Because the head on which tiie 
German imperial crown is to rest must be as pure 
as the monntain covered with freshly fallen snow, 
free from sin, above the common, beyond suspicion. 
And because the holy Pope has heard that it is not 
so with you, King Henry. 

All the Saxons. [As before.] Hear what the 
Pope said I 

Qt)TTSCHALK. Therefore, before he will anoint 
your head with the ointment, thrice holy ; before he 
will place upon your forehead the consecrated ring 
which encircles the dominions of the whole baptized 
world, — ^you. King Henry, shall confess 

Hbnby. [Bursting into a wUd laughter^] Con- 
fess! 

QoTTSCHALK. Not iu public. King Henry, not in 
public; for Pope Gregory will not ask anything of 
you which would disgrace you 

Hbnby. Confess? What! 

GoTTscHALK. Whether it be true that you sold 
bishoprics for gold? Whether you put away your 
lawful wife 

Henby. Because that priest in Bome orders me 
to do it? 

GoTTSOHALK. [Sinking on his knees and raising 
his hands.] Understand that he cannot do other- 
wise ! Understand that he speaks to you as a father, 
gently and justly I 

Hbnby. That he's a monk, I understand! A 
renegade monk ! 

GoTTscHALK. [Leaping to his feet.] King Henry ! 
[A cry rings throughout the hall: **King Henby!''] 

Henby. [Coming from behind the table and mov- 
ing toward the front.] Three popes, Emperor Henry 
unseated! Listen what Emperor Henry's son will 
say to the Boman priest ! [He has reached the table 
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in front on which the parchments are lying. He 
striJces the table.] Here are the things to write with ! 
Bishop Liemar, come herel Sit down at this table 
and write ! 

Ltbmab. [Approaching reluctantly.] What — 
what shall I write! 

Hbnby. Sit down ! 

LiEMAB. To — ^to whom shall I write! 

Henby. Yon will hear in a moment. Sit down! 
[LiBMAB seats himself. Hbnbt stands in the middle 
of the stage, dictating in a loud voice.] ** Henry, 
by the grace of God, King, to Hildebrand, the spnri- 
ons monk, the usurping Pope, who from this day is 
Pope no longer 

LiEMAB. [Throwing away his pen.] I will not 
write thisl 

Henby. liemar ! 

LiEMAB. [Jumping from his chair.] I will never 
write this I 

Hekby. Are you also one of my enemies! 

LiEMAB. He who writes this letter for you would 
be your worst enemy. 

Henby. Benno of Osnabriick, come here ! 

Benno. No, King Henry ! 

Henby. Eppo of Zeitzl 

Eppo. No, King Henry! 

Henby. [Stamping on the ground.] No, King 
Henry! No, King Henry! Obstinate rebels! 

LiEMAB. Never have we been more faithful to 
you than in this moment. [He falls on his knees 
before Henby, seizing his hands.] King Henry, 
I've obeyed you, Vve served you, IVe loved you! 
Come to your senses, King Henry; don't write tiiese 
words ! Anger dictated them to you ; a curse will 
be the answer! These words will kindle a fire, a 
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great consuming fire ! Who knows what it will de- 
stroy, where it will end ! 

Henbt. [Looking over the kneeling TjTemab 
toward Wbzbl and Bubkhabdt.] There they stand, 
Wezel and Burkhardt, both of them! [With a sud- 
den resolve.] I know now who is to write this letter. 
Burkhardt of Halberstadt, you are a master in the 
art of writing, are you not! Come to the table ! 

Bubkhabdt. I — ^I shall 1 

Hbnby. Write for me the letter to Hildebrand, 
the spurious monk, — ^that's what you shall do! 

Bubkhabdt. I will not do it! 

Hbnby. You will not do it? [Calling to the right.] 
Call my soldiers ! 

Bubkhabdt. This is compulsion! 

All the Saxons, Dukes, and Bishops. This is 
compulsion ! 

Henby. The King's will is law in Germany! 

[A crowd of armed soldiers force their way 
through the open door on the right, remaining 
there.] 

Henby. Burkhardt of Halberstadt, will you write 
this letter! 

Bubkhabdt. I will not write it ! 

Hbnby. [To his soldiers.] Draw your swords! 
[The soldiers draw their swords.] Burkhardt of 
Halberstadt, will you write this letter? 

Bubkhabdt. No ! 

Henby. [To his soldiers, pointing to Bubk- 
habdt.] Have your eyes on this man ! If I count 
up to three, and he doesn't sit down at this table and 
write, cut off his head and throw it on the table ! 

Bubkhabdt. My God in Heaven, dost Thou hear 
that? Dost Thou see what's being done? Wilt Thou 
suffer it? 



y 
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Tjtkmab. King Henry! King Henry I 

BsKNo AND Eppo. [RusMng forward^] What are 
you doing. King Henry! What are you doing! 

Hbnby. I am counting— -one ! 

BxTBKHABDT. Otto vou Nordheim! You help! 

Otto von Nobdheim. Rudolph, Berthold, and 
Welf , Dukes of the empire, do you see this monstrous 
iniquity that is being donet 

EuDOLPH. We shall not permit it to be done! 

Bebthou) and Weu. We will not permit it! 

Hbnby. But you will have to permit it ! Burk- 
hardt of Halberstadt, I am counting — ^two ! 

Bubkhabdt. [With clenched fists toward Hbnby.] 
Satan! Satan! Satan! [He falls down on the 
chair at the table J\ But by the side of my own 
writing — Glisten to what I tell you — I'll draw a lance, 
for a sign that I wrote under compulsion! 

Hbnby. Draw as many lances as you please, but 
write what I dictate. [He dictates as before.] 
** Because you have usurped authority, and made 
yourself a judge over God-chosen kings, yourself 
guilty of simony '* 

Bubkhabdt. [Throwing away his pen.] That's 
not true! 

LiEMAB. No, it's not true I 

Eppo and Bbnno. Pope Gregory is not guilty of 
simony ! 

Hbnby. [Advancing half a step toward Bubk- 
habdt.] *^ Yourself guilty of simony!'^ [Bubk- 
habdt takes up his pen a/nd continues to write.] 
** Because you have ascended the Papal throne on 
which you are seated, and have seized it through 
bribery, cunning and force " 

Bubkhabdt. [Resisting in despair.] Oh! Oh! 
Oh! 



\ 
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[A low murmur throughout the hall increases, so 
that the King, to drown it, is obliged to keep on rais- 
ing his voice.] 

Hbnby. *^ Because you have assumed the author- 
ity of a judge over the deeds and lives of others, 
you who yourself are living in illicit relations with 
another man^s wife ^' 

Agkes. [Startled.] Man, of whom are you speak- 
ing? 

Henby. Of Mathilde, the Countess of Canossa, 
wife of Duke Gottfried! 

Agnes, [Rising from the ground and stretching 
out her arms.] I call the omniscient God as a wit- 
ness ! What this man says is a lie ! 

All the Saxoks. A lie ! A lie ! 

Agnes. Blasphemy and a lie ! 

Bbnby. ** While you yourself are living in illicit 
relations with another man's wife, — ^therefore, be it 
known to you, another shall be Pope in your place, 
a better one than you are ! Therefore, I command 
you, descend from your throne, which does not be- 
long to you ! Come down I Come down ! * ^ 

LiBMAB. It's an outrage against God I 

[There is an outcry throughout the hall: ** Outrage 
against God!*'] 

LiEMAB. Let us not stay with this man, that we 
may not be partakers of his ruin ! 

EuDOLPH. Let us be gone, away from this place I 

All the Dukes, Bishops, and Bubghebs. [Horri- 
fied, talking confusedly to one another.] Let us be 
gone! Away from this place! Away from this 
place 1 

[A wild tumult arises; the crowd throngs to the 
doors on the right and left, seeking to find an 
exit.] 

Henby, What does this mean! 
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[The flight of the people ceases. The crowd 
gathers on the right and left in dense groups.] 

AoNEs. [Standing stately and erect.] That 
means a tempestuous storm, which will blow the 
leaves from the trees as a sign that thunder and 
lightning are approaching! 

Henby. Only withered leaves the storm blows 
from the trees, and withered leaves are as chaff! 
For every coward that deserts me now, my soul will 
gain the strength of three men. [He steps to the 
table, signs the letter, then gathers up the parch- 
ment.] Ulrich von GodesheimI [Godbshbim ap- 
proaches. Hbnby hands him the parchment.] To- 
morrow my messenger shall ride to Home ! 
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ACT n 

Scene I 

The nave of the Basilica Sancta Maria Majore 
at Rome. At the back of the stage is the high altar; 
before this, on a platform toward the front, stands 
the throne of the Pope. It is dark. Wax tapers 
are burning at the altar, which give light to the 
stage. Choir boys, holding burning tapers, are 
standing directly behind the papal seat. Pope 
Geegobt is seated on the throne. Abbot Hugo of 
Clugny and Bishop Otto of Ostia, are standing at the 
right and left of the throne of the Pope. The Pre- 
fect of Rome, in full armor, stands on the right in 
front. Cbncixjs, in armor, his arms bound on his 
back, Knight Gebbald, in penitent garb, and a num- 
ber of guariis of thp- Basilica, are standing behind 
the Prefect. The space behind the throne and the 
high altar is filled with priests, the front part of 
the nave on the right and left, with men and women 
of Rome. 

When the curtain rises, we hear the last strains 
of the chant of the priests. 

**He will break the power of the mighty — 

He will exterminate the unjust — 

But the just will live forever and ever — ^' 

[There is a pause.] 
Gbbgoby. If there are any waiting, Prefect, lead 
them before me. 

Prefect. Holy Pope, there are yet others who 
are asking a hearing, more important than these. 

75 
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Gbbgoby. Whot 

Pbbfect. Messengers from Henry, the €krman 
King. 

[There is a pat^e.] 

Gbbgobt. Yonder are men in chains, men in peni- 
tential garb. To loosen chains, to comfort souls 
waiting for salvation, is more important than to hear 
royal messages. Henry's messengers shall wait. 

Pebfbot. [He seises Cbncius by the shoulder and 
thrifts him forward so that he falls on his knees.] 
Yon know this one. It is Count Cendus, Stephen's 
son. A most wicked criminal. 

Gbbgoby. Of what does Cencius stand accused! 

Pbbpbcjt. You know his crime : against your own 
person he committed it. You know that he broke, 
with armed force, into this holy church, dragged you 
from the high altar, carried you to his castle, and 
kept you a prisoner, till we, your faithful people of 
Home, stormed his castle and liberated you out of 
his hands! 

Gbbgoby. Cencius, do you confess your guilt t 

Cbncius. [In a low tone of voice.] I am guilty! 
I am guilty! 

Gbbgoby. What you have done openly, all have 
seen. What you did to me when I was a prisoner in 
your castle, that confess now before these people! 

Cbncius. I confess that I drew my sword against 
you and brandished it above your head, because I 
sought to force from you the possession of lands my 
heart coveted. 

Gbbgoby. [With a turn of his head.] Men of 
the Church, what punishment does Cencius deserve! 

Thb Pbibsts. As a robber, death! 

Gbbgoby. Men of the Roman people, what punish- 
ment does Cencius deserve? 
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The People. [Answering from the right cmd 
from the left.} As a robber, death! 
{There is a pause.'[ 

Gbegoby. Priests and laymen, yon are mistaken. 
This man has sinned; not, however, against the 
Church, bnt only against me, against Gregory, the 
mi^n. He who sins against men may be forgiven. It 
is better that he live and do penance than that he die. 
Cencius, will you do penance! 

Cencitjs. I will do penance. 

Gbegoby. Will you go to Jerusalem, confess, 
pray, and do penance at the tomb of our Saviour! 

Cencius. I will confess, and pray, and do penance 
at the tomb of our Saviour. 

Gbegoby. [To the Prefect.'] Eemove his chains 1 
[The Prefect unlocks Cencius' chains, which fail to 
the ground. To Cencius.] Stand up! [Cencius 
rises.] Cencius, you were a robber! Cencius, you 
are my brother! [Offering him his hand.] Go on 
your mission, return from Jerusalem, and sin no 
more. 

Cencius. [He seizes Gbegoby 's hand, and covers 
it with kisses.] You — ^you are holy! You are 
holy- 



Hugo. It*s true, what this man says- 



All. [Ecstatically.] Holy! Holy! Holy! 

Gbegoby. [Stretching out his hand command- 
ingly. Immediate silence follows.] Holy is the 
Church. Gregory is a man, poor and weak, like 
other men ! [There is a pause. Gbegoby 's eyes fall 
on Gebbald.] Who is this man, yonder, in peniten- 
tial garb? 

Pbefeot. [Motioning to Gebbald to step for- 
ward.] His name is Gerbald. He is a Walloon, a 
Flemish Ejiight. 

[Gebbald falls on his knees.] 
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Gbbqoby. What do you want of met 

Gbbbald. [Stretching both of his hands toward 
him.] These hands 1 Free me from these hands I 

GBEdoBT. What's the matter with your hands? 

GsBBAiiD. Murder is upon them ! Blood and trea- 
son! 

Gbbgoby. Confess more in detail. Whom did 
you killt 

Gbbbau). Amulf , the Flemish Count. I was his 
vassal. 

Gbbgobt. You slew your own master, wretched 
man? 

Gbbbau). [With deep emotion.] I slew my own 
master! — as he was riding by my side at the battle 
of Bavinkhoven ! I killed him because Bobert, the 
Frisian, bribed me with money I Thrice be it cursed ! 
like two murderers, these hands track me through 
life! I offer them to you! Save me from them! 
I've traveled through the world, IVe been on my 
knees before every holy image, I've dipped these 
hands into every consecrated well, — ^no one could 
help me; no one could save me. You save m6, 
mighty Pope of Borne ! Open your mouth, and let 
your word proceed from it; it will calm my soul; 
it will banish the shadow of the slain one from my 
eyes ! For you have power over the souls of men 
as over their bodies; you are holy, holy, and just! 

Gbbqoby. Will you do penance? Will you offer 
me your hands, your blood-stained hands? 

Gebbald. I will do penance. I will offer you my 
blood-stained hands. 

Gbegoby. Stretch out your hands, that I may 
sever them from your arms. 

GebbaIaD. [Stretches out both of his hands.] 
Here they are! 

Gbegoby. Draw your sword, Prefect ! [The Pre- 
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feet draws his sword; the people on the right and 
the left, and the priests from the rear, step forward 
to see the spectacle.] Seize his right hand ! When 
I tell you, strike! 

[The Prefect advances toward Gbbbald.] 

Gbbbald. [Turns up his sleeve, and holds the 
naked right arm toward himJ] Not my hand only, 
but my whole arm! Sever it from my body! 

[The Prefect, his eyes on Gebgoby, waiting for a 
sign from him, seizes Gbrbald's hand.] 

Gregoby. [To Gebbald.] And what will you do 
when you have no arm? 

Gebbald. Beg on the way, die under the foot- 
steps of passers-by, and bless you when I die, for you 
will have laid upon me just penance! 

Gbegobt. Put your sword into your scabbard, 
Prefect. [The Prefect steps back and replaces his 
sword.] Priests and laymen, behold a sinner un- 
like other sinners ! A truly penitent man ! Gerbald, 
the Walloon, listen to what I have to say to you. 
Your sins shall not be forgiven you today, they 
shall not be forgiven you tomorrow, nor in a week, 
nor in a month — ^but some day they shall be forgiven 
you. 

Gebbald. My sins shall be forgiven me? 

Gbegoby. You shall go to Hugo, the Abbot. He 
will put you in the Cloister of Clugny to do penance, 
to receive punishment, and to undergo pain. But you 
shall take your hands with you. And when the day 
comes that I march with an army of Christians to 
Jerusalem to wrest the tomb of our Saviour from 
the hands of the Heathens, then you may go forth 
from the Cloister of Clugny. Then you shall fasten 
the holy cross upon your bosom, and you shall use 
these, your hands, your blood-stained hands, for 
Christ and the holy Church. 
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Gbbbald. [Leaping from the ground.] That 
IwUldoI 

Gbbgobt. And on the day on which you, as leader, 
will scale the walls of the heathen stronghold, — ^your 
sins shall be forgiven you. 

Gbbbald. On that day I shall be forgiven? 

Gbbgobt. On that day yon shall be forgiven. 

Gbbbald. [He rushes a step toward Gbeooby, faUs 
on his knees, and folds his hands on his hack.] To 
Mss yonr foot, your holy foot! Not with my hands 
I'll touch it; IVe folded them on my back! Be 
glorified 1 [He presses his lips on Gbbgoby's foot] 
m fight for Christ and His holy Church 1 [He 
kisses his foot once more.] Be glorified! [He 
kisses his foot for a third time.] For Christ and 
His holy Church! For you are holy, holy, and just! 

The People and All the Pbiests. [With ecstatic 
fervor.] Holy! Holy! Holy! 

Gbbgobt. [As above.] The Church is holy; 
Gregory is like other men, dependent and weak. 
[There is a pause. To the Prefect.] There is yet 
another one waiting to be heard. Who is that third 
one yonder, Prefect? 

Pbefect. It is Donadeus, holy Pope, a lay brother 
employed in the holy Church of Saint Peter. [He 
pushes Donadeus to the front.] This man, who is a 
layman, read the Mass, disguised as a consecrated 
priest, to foreign pilgrims who did not know him, 
and took their money which they had placed upon 
the altar of Saint Peter. Of this I accuse him. 

Gbbgobt. Is it true what they say against youT 

Donadeus No, holy Pope! 

Pbefect. Yes, holy Pope, what I say is true! 

Donadeus. 1*11 produce witnesses to show that I 
am innocent! 
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Gbegoby. Be gone with your witnesses, yon fool I 
Come here I Look into my face! 

DoNADEus. [He approaches Gbbooby ivUh uncer- 
tain step, and tries to look into his face.] I — I 

[He holds his hands before his face as though to 
shield himself.] 

Gbegobt. Take your hands from your eyes I 
Look into my face I 

DoNADBUS. [His face covered with his hands.] 
The light of judgment is in your eyes ! [He stag- 
gers and falls on his knees. There is a pause.] 

Gbegoby. Men of the Church, what shall this 
man's punishment bet 

The Pbiests. Fine and banishment. 

Gbegoby. Men of the people, what shall this 
man's punishment bet 

The People. Fine and banishment. 

Gbegoby. Priests and laymen, you are mistaken. 
This man, ordained to be a servant at the shrine of 
God, lied to the people that came to seek salvation 
of their souls, and cheated them out of their spir- 
itual goods. [He rises from his seat.] This man 
shall die! 

DoNADEXJs. Have mercy! 

Gbegoby, Out of my sight! 

DoNADEUS. What I have done, others have done 
before me. They were sent into banishment by 
former Popes; none of them had to die for this 
sin! 

Gbegoby. Then you shall be the first to die for it I 

DoNADEXJS. Have mercy 

Gbegoby. Seize him, Prefect 1 Lead Him out to 
the square in front of Saint Peter's Church, scourge 
him before all the people, and when you have done 
this, bind his hands and his feet, and throw him into 
the Tiber. 
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[The Prefect motions to his bailiffs who stand in 
the right corner back of him. The bailiffs throw 
themselves upon Donadsus.] 

DoNADBUS. [Shrinking under the hands of the 
bailiffs.] Have mercy I [He is carried away,] 

Peefect. Away! Justice is done you! 

Gbeoobt. [Erect and stately.] Behold this world 
and the dark night of sin that envelops it! Like 
howling wolves in the dark forest, men's acts of vio- 
lence are prowling through the world! As the 
hideous toad grovels along the way, so greed grovels 
through the hearts of men! A sweet sacrifice, fra- 
grant with incense, the world lay before God on the 
day on which He created it; it has become a foul 
stench because of the sins of man. I lift up my hand 
unto God as a pledge that I will build Him a sweet 
abode where He may dwell on this godless earth ! 

Hugo. Glory be unto God who found the right 
vicar, and gave him to us ! 

Gbegoby. I will build a House for His Church, 
as a diamond, strong and pure, its walls arching 
from the East to the West, a refuge to the pur- 
sued, a safe abode to all who seek salvation, a dwell- 
ing-place of justice ! 

Hugo. Amen! So may it be! 

Pbibsts and Laymen, So may it be! So may 
it be! 

Gbsqobt. Therefore, priests of the Church, hear 
what I have to say. He who is called to the holy 
ofSce of priesthood and discharges its duties other- 
wise than with pure hands, shall be cursed ! Vessels 
of God you shall be, your souls filled with thoughts 
eternal, Turn your back on silver and gold! Be 
poor! He who is poor in gold is rich in spirit! 
Turn your back on woman and the love for woman ! 
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Be chaste ! He who is free from lust is free from 
the limitations of this earth i And now, laymen, hear 
what I have to say to you. As man, lifting up his 
eyes unto the heavens, the sun, and the stars of the 
night, which he sees but cannot comprehend, trembles 
at the sight of the universe and seeks refuge in the 
belief in Him who comprehends the incomprehensible 
and measures what cannot be measured, — so you 
shall also tremble at the sight of the Church, and 
take refuge in her, and believe in her I For the 
Church is eternal, and holy and great; you, however, 
are mortal and sinful and as naught ! 

Hugo. [KneeUng.] Let us bend our knees before 
this man! 

[Priests and laymen fall to their knees.] 

Hugo. Holy Pope— beside whom I have stood as 
a friend, and in whose power I have sought shelter 
as the swallow that builds her nest under tlje eaves 
of the tower — strengthen us who are weak, by the 
strength of your soul I Bless us I 

The Priests and the People. Bless us! 

[Gbegoby raises his right hand solemnly as in 
blessing, and makes in the air the sign of the holy 
cross; then he motions to them to rise from their 
knees; they all stand up.] 

Gbbgoby. [Seating himself.] Bring before me 
the messengers of King Henry. 

[The Prefect steps toward the right; as a Ught of 
torches enters from this direction, we hear the mur- 
mur of many voices. 

From the right Gottschalk, a roll of parchment 
in his hands, Hebmann Billung, Eokbebt von Meis- 
sen and Henby von deb Nobdmabk enter. The cloth- 
ing of Hebmann, Eckbebt, and Henby is disordered, 
their hair and heard dishevelled.] 
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GkxTTSCHALK. [Stepping hurriedly before Gbbg- 
OBY,] Before I begin to speak, permit me to tell you, 
holy Pope, that these [pointing to the Saxons who 
follow directly after him] have entered unbidden 

Hermann. [With a loud, passionate laughter.] 
Unbidden, but for good reasons, because it was nec- 
essary. 

EcKBEBT. [Likewise excited.] We won't go till 
youVe heard us I 

GoTTscHALK. Thesc are not the messengers King 
Henry sent. 

Hbbmann. We come on our own account. 

Gbegoby. [Who has looked with astonishment 
upon the group.] Who are youT Why do you 
force your way into my presence? Whose messen- 
gers are you? 

Hebmann. We are the messengers of our need. 

EcKBEBT. We came because we have heard you 
can drive out devils. To be saved from the devil 
we came! 

Hbnby von deb Nobdmabk. Dethrone him I Give 
us another king! 

Hebmann. Another king give us I 

Gbbgoby. Who — ^who are you? 

Hebmann. German princes we are. This is the 
way German princes look since this evil man came to 
rule over us I 

EcKBBBT. [Stretching out his arm.] See here, 
on my arm, the scars made by his chains I This 
is the way he treats the princes of his land I 

Henby von deb Nobdmabk. We fled from im- 
prisonment at the risk of our lives ! 

Hebmann. Save us from him! Save us from 
him! 

Hugo. [Advancing a step.] Two of you I recog- 
nize! You are Hermann Billung, Ordulf's brother. 
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Hebmann. That's my name. 

Hugo. And you are Eckbert von Meissen. 

EcKBEBT. None other. 

Hugo. Becall the fact, Pope Gregory, that these 
are the men who took Henry from his mother, when 
he was a boy — stole him. 

Eckbebt. Stole! 

Hugo, Stole and robbed I. 

Hebmann. Has the devil friends even in Bome? 

Gbegoby. Hold your tongue I You are mad! 

Hebmann. No, don't ask us to hold our tongue 1 
To speak our tongue we came here ! That you may 
hear us we came I As your allies we came I 

Gbegoby. Who asks alliance with youT 

Hebmann. Despair does not wait till asked; it 
speaks of its own accord I We are men in despair ! 

Eckbebt. We are in despair as is tiie whole Ger- 
man nation! 

Henby von deb Nobdmabk. If you do not wish to 
listen to us, listen to King Henry ! Listen to the 
message he sends you! 

Hebmann. Listen to the message he sends you! 

Gbegoby. How can I listen to the message so long 
as you keep his messenger from speaking! [To 
GoTTsoHALK.] It is you, Gottschalk, whom I in- 
trusted with a message to King Henry; did you 
deliver it? 

Gottschalk. I delivered your message. 

Gbegoby. You bring me his answer! 

Gottschalk. {With hent head.] I — ^I bring you 
his answer. 

Gbegoby. Make it known. 

Hebmann. [With a coarse laugh.] Make it 
known, Gottschalk. 
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EcKBEBT. Come, out with it, Gottschalkl 

Gbegoby. Must I again ask yon to hold your 
tongue? [To Gottsghalk who stands, parchment m 
hand, hesitating what to do.] Why do you hesitate? 

Hebmank. [Aloud.] Because he is afraid. 

Gottsghalk. Hold your tongue; hold your 
tongue ! 

Hebmann. Because he's afraid to read the mes- 
sage the scoundrel sent you I [Snatching the paper 
from Gottsghalk 's hand.] Let me read! 

Gbeqobt. It's his place to read it. Hand back 
the message t 

Hebmakn. [Returning the parchment to Gott- 
sghalk.] We'll see that you don't omit anything. 

Gottsghalk. [To Gbegoby.] Pope Gregory, you 
will separate me, the messenger, from the message? 

Gbegoby. Bead your message ! 

(JoTTSGHALK. Give me your hand; assure me that 
you will do this. 

Gbegoby. [Giving him his hand.] Bead your 
message. 

Gottsghalk. [He, bending over Gbegoby 's hand, 
kisses it, rises, unfolds the parchment, and reads.] 
** Henry, by the grace of God, King, sends these 
words to Hildebrand, the spurious monk, the usurp- 
ing Pope, who from this day shall be Pope no 
longer." 

Pbepbgt. Ah! Hear! 

Hebmank. [In a loud voice.] Yes— did you 
hear it? 

[A low, suppressed murmur runs throughout the 
whole church.] 

Gbegoby. [Raising his right hand, commanding 
silence.] Go on! 

Gottsghalk. [Reading.] ''Because you have 
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usurped anthoriiy and made yourself a judge over 
God-chosen kings, yourself guUty of simony, '^ 

[The murmur becomes louder; OfiEGOBY^as before, 
lifts up his hands.] 

GoTTscHAiiK. [Reading.] ** Because you have 
ascended the Papal throne on which you are seated 
through bribery, cunning, and force *' 

Prefect. He shall read no farther! 

Hekmann. [With haughty contempt.] Let him 
go on! 

All. No farther ! 

Hbbmakk. Let him read to the end, that you may 
know the man who calls himself the German King. 

Gbbgoby. [In a commanding voice.] Be silent, 
all of you! Go on reading! 

(JoTTsoHALK. [Reading.] ^^ Because you have 
assumed the authority of a judge over the deeds and 
lives of others, you who yourself '* [He stops.] 

Gregory. You who yourself T 

GoTTsoHALK. * * You who— who yourself * ' 

Hermann. He's afraid. Let me read! [Making 
a move to seize the parchment.] 

Gregory. Gottschalk, go on reading. **You who 
yourself?' ' 

Gottschalk. [He stammers as he reads.] **Live 
in illicit relations with another man's wife " 

Prefect. Blasphemy ! 

All. Blasphemy ! Blasphemy ! 

Gregory. [Rising from his chair.] At the pain 
of punishment [All are silent. To Gott- 
schalk.] Go on reading! ^ 

Gottschalk. [Reading.] ** Therefore, be it 
known to you, another shall be Pope in your place, 
a better one than you are ! Therefore, I command 
you, descend from your throne, which does not be- 
long to you! Come down! Come down!" 
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Pbbfbot. [He throws himself upon Gottschalk 
and wrests the parchment from his hand.] And 
this yon dare to read here in the presence of the 
holy Pope! 

Aiii. Kill him I 

[They crowd tumultuously upon Gottsohalk.] 

GoTTscHALK. Save me! [He throws himself 
upon his knees before Gregory.] 

Gregory. [Rising.] Yonr hands oflf this man I 
[They all fall back.] 

Hermann. [Pressing forward toward Gregory.] 
Do yon know him now? What sort of man he is! 
Is it still wrong that we call npon you to assist us 
against him! Is it wrong! Is it wrong! 

Gregory. Out of my sight I An evil spirit is 
speaking these words in yon! Henry! Sweet as 
a flower-bud you opened in the forests of your coun- 
try I To see you in full blossom has been my great 
longing! Henry, I pity you! [He falls on the 
chair and covers his eyes. A deep silence ensues. 
Gregory rises, takes from one of the choir boys who 
stands near him the burning taper that he holds in 
his hand and lifts it high up.] Behold this light : it 
is a symbol of the life of man; for life's flame 
emits sparks pure and impure. Good and evil 
dwelt in Henry. The flame of life burned; the 
wax melted; the dross remained. What he said 
against Gregory, Gregory, the man, forgives Henry, 
the man ; what he said against the head of the holy 
Church, for that let Henry be cursed ! [There is a 
pause.] I forbid the Christians of the world to 
serve him as their King; and I release them from 
the oath they have sworn. Darkness revolting 
against light, return to night ! [He blows the light 
out.] Wave revolting against the mighty ocean, 
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return to naught I [He throws the taper to the 
ground.'] No bell shall ring in the city where Henry 
dwells, no church be opened, no sacrament adminis- 
tered; for where he dwells, death shall dwell! Let 
my envoys go forth and proclaim my message to 
all the world ! 

Hebmann. Here stand your envoys ; we are your 
messengers. [Taking the taper from the ground.] 
And this taper we shall carry before us as a symbol 
of authority! 

Hugo. Return the taper, the consecrated taper: 
you should not hold it in your hand! 

Hebmann. No man shall take it from me I Ten 
thousand spiked bludgeons shall avail naught against 
it! I thank you, great Pope! 

EcKBEBT and Henby von deb Nobdmabk. God 
bless you! We thank you! 

Gbegoby. IVe dispensed justice! Your hatred 
was not in my heart! 

Hebbmann. We know that ; yet it alters nothing ! 
Turn us away ten times, we will return twenty 
times ! We pursued him with our hatred ; we will 
pursue you with our fervent petition, until we see 
you where you ought to be ! The hour has arrived ! 
Come to Germany! 

Eckbebt. Come to Germany! 

Henby von deb Nobdmabk. Come to Germany ! 

Hebmann. Complete the work youVe begun to- 
day! He who would kill a dragon must not only 
crush his head but cut off his tail also! Come to 
Germany ! There is your true home I Another king 
we^l choose; you shall confirm this choice; you 
shall put a crown upon his head ! You shall be the 
one who crowns Germany ^s kings and dethrones 
them! You shall be the King of Germany's kings ! 
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In your hands shall be our destiny! At your feet 
the whole of Germany, her strength and power I Yon 
have been lord over the sonls of men; you shall, 
from now, be lord over their bodies as well as their 
souls, ruler over the whole world I 

Hugo. Listen to me, Gregory! Listen to me, 
Gregory ! 

^SBMANN. Don't listen to this babbling monk! 

Hugo. It's the voice of the tempter that is speak- 
ing to you! 

Hbbmann. It's the world that is calling you, — 
the world weary of the caprice of kings, weary of a 
reign by inheritance! We want a judgment seat, 
before which we can bring complaints against our 
kings; and this seat shall be here, in your church, 
in the Church of Rome! We want a man who can 
chastise our kings for their caprices; you shall be 
this man, — ^you. Bishop of all bishops, — ^you, the 
Pope, — ^you, Ruler of the World 1 

Prbpbct. Listen to what this German says! 
[He throws himself before Grbgoby.] Rise, great 
Pope and seize the reins of the world! 

Priests and People. [Crowding ecstatically about 
Grbgoby, they throw themselves upon their knees,] 
Be Ruler of the World! Ruler of the World! 

Gregory. [He stands erect, stately, and deathly 
pale, his whole bearing showing deepest emotion; he 
raises his right hand.] Silence! [The commotion 
stops; there is a deep sUence.] He whose voice is 
heard in man's destiny, God the Almighty, is among 
us ! Let no one disturb the peace of my spirit ; let 
your lips be scaled, that I may hear God speaking 
within me! 

[As he is thus standing in solemn attitude, his 
right hand raised, every one kneeling in silence about 
him, the curtain falls.] 
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Scene II 

A large, sombre room m Worms. At the hack is 
a great door which leads to the square outside; this 
door is open. On the right is a small, closed door. 
On the left is a large fireplace, in which a wood fire 
is about to go out; near the fireplace are two chairs. 
Against the back wall stands a wooden bench; over 
this bench are two narrow windows. From the ceil- 
ing of the room is suspended a low-burning, smoky 
light. It is a lale hour of on afternoon in winter, 
almost dark. When the curtain rises, the stage is 
empty. 

[Ejko Hjbkby enters from the rear. He is dressed 
in hunting costume, covered with snow. In one hand 
he carries a hunting spear, in the other a dead fox.] 

HsNB7. [Lifting the fox high up, speaking to it.] 
you reckoned without your host, red skin, eh? You 
thought, ** Today is Christmas ; no man will hurt me, 
for today there is peace on earth, ^' didn^t youT 
Well, tiie hunter knew nothing about that! Lie 

there I You [He throws his booty on the floor 

in front of the fireplace a/nd stands in front of the 
animal lost in thought.] Slyhead! Simpleton! **If 
I sneak over the frozen Ehine,'* you thought, **he 
can^t get after me,*' eh! You thought, *'The Ehine 
won't hold up the cursed man, the excommunicated 
man,*' didn't youT You thought, **The ice will 
burst open beneath him, and the flood will swallow 

him.'* [He hurls the spear to the ground.] 

Father Bhine, would you had done this! I'd now 
be dead, instead of being buried alive ! This whole 
world would exist for me no longer! [He takes 
the fur cap from his head, shakes the snow from it, 
and throwing it on the bench, walks up and down.] 
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Not a hmnan voice ! Not a hmnan face ! [He pricks 
up his ears and listens.] Hark! That sounds like 
man! [He goes to the door on the right, opens it 
half way and listens; we hear in the distance the 
pk^tive voice of a child.] The cry of a child! 
[Lost in gloomy thoughts, he says.] We all have 
once lain in a cradle. I wonder whether I, too, cried 
like that I I suppose so, for, if I am not mistaken, 
it *s my own flesh and blood that *s crying ! [He shuts 
the door mth a hang.] Wretched thing! Why do 
you pierce my ear with your sharp voice! I can't 
help you! [Throwing his arms up.] If I can't be 
king, I am no longer man. If no longer man, how 
can I be father? 

[He seats himself on the bench, his arm on the 
window sUl, his head leaning upon his hand. 

Queen Bebtha enters from the rear, dressed in 
a long, dark mantle. Seeing Henby, she stops on 
the threshold. She lifts up her. hands and presses 
them against her heart, like one who, having suffered 
great anguish, thanks God to have been freed from 
it. She disappears again in the rear, returning soon, 
however, with some sticks of wood in her arms. With 
these she goes to the fireplace and throws them on 
the embers. All this takes place behind Henbt's 
back.] 

Henby, [Without changing his position.] Well, 
sure enough, there 're still some servants willing to 
wait on me ! — ^My girl, what about your soul t Aren 't 
you a little afraid to serve an excoromunicated Mngf 

[Bebtha continues her labor in silence. There is 
a pause.] 

Henby. [Throwing a furtive glance at her with- 
out recognizing her.] She's deaf, so it seems. To 
answer, to speak to him, may be dangerous, is it 
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that? Very well, stir the fire; you're right — ^it's 
cold. And bring a light — ^it's dark — ^that I can read a 
penitential psalm, or something else that is spiritual. 

[He rises with cm angry laugh. At the same mo- 
ment Bebtha has also risen and has withdrawn 
quickly through the rear. Hbnby steps to the fire- 
place and stares into the fire. Bebtha returns from 
the rear, carrying a candlestick uoith burning 
candles.^ 

Hbnby. [He turns toward her. Bebtha stands, 
her eyes on the ground.] You — ^was it you? [He 
goes to her and takes the candlestick from her.] I 
beg your pardon. 

Bebtha. [With pale lips — in a low voice.] For 
what? 

Henbt. [Placing the candlestick on the mantel.] 
Because I took you for a servant. 

Bebtha. You — ^you did not recognize me T 

Hbnbt. [With a scornful look at her appearance.] 
In this apparel — ^how could I? 

Bebtha. [Attempting to laugh.] It did not 
trouble me. 

Hbnby. [With a quick motion.] It must have 
troubled you I A queen mistaken for a servant I [He 
turns away a/nd walks up and down. Bebtha re- 
mains vn the same position.] How humble! Going 
to be so always? [Approaching her suddenly.] Or 
think you I am no longer King? Is that it? And 
you no longer Queen? 

Bebtha. [Frightened, she lifts her hands instinc- 
tively, as though to ward off something.] Don't 1 

Henby. [He steps hack and looks with blank as- 
tonishment into her eyes.] What does this mean? 

[Bebtha makes an attempt to speak; her mouth 
twitches, but she is unable to say a word.] 
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Hbkby. Yon — jou are afraid t 

Bebtha. [Still unable to speak, she shakes her 
head, then speaks with difficulty.^ No! [After a 
pause, Henby looks quietly into her face.] Not any 
longer. I was afraid 

Hbnby. Yon were afraid t Why t 

Bbbtha. When I was ont — ^in the Chapel of Onr 
Lady, ontside of the walls of the city 

Henby. Yon were ontside of the walls of the city t 
Whyt 

Bbbtha. Becanse — ^becanse the chnrches within 
the city — ^yon won^t be angry 

Henby. All right, I nnderstand. Well, then, 
when yon were ont there t 

Bebtha. I saw, on the ice of the Bhine, in the 
centre of the stream 

Henby. And yon thonght he wonld break throngh 
the ice and drown in the stream? 

[Bebtha drops her head, remaining sUent.] 

Henby. And that man was It 

[Bebtha nods in silence.] 

Henby. And if it had happened, wonld it not 
have been better for you and me? 

Bebtha. Oh! [Overcome with pain, she quickly 
places her hands over her eyes and weeps despair- 
ingly.] 

Henby. [Withdrawing slowly from her toward 
the back of the room. He stares at her with almost 
terrified eyes, speaking to himself.] Does — does she 
weep for me? [After a pause, Henby approaches 
her.] Bertha ! 

Bebtha. [Forgetting herself, she throws herself 
into his arms.] Oh I Oh I Oh I [She lies sobbing on 
his bosom.] 
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Hbnby. [Cold, without embracing her.] Don't 
weep. 

Bebtha. I — ^I can hold out no longer I I — ^I can 
hold ont no longer! 

Hbnby. You can't bear it any longer^ here, with 
me! I understand that. It's much better you leave 
me and go with your boy down to Turin, to your 
mother. No church is closed to you there; no priest 
denies you sacrament. All you need and can't get 
here, you'll find there. [Pausing.] Will you got 

Bebtha. [Looking up into his eyes.] Do you 
command me to got 

Hbnby. [Freeing himself angrUy from her.] 
Command t Do you need always some one to comr 
tnand yout 

Bebtha. [With a sudden light in her eyes.] 
Maybe you will go with met 

Henby. To your mother! To eat the brea^ of 
charity with her! To flee from my enemy! To run 
away from Germany! To be a king who deserts his 
country! Eemember, it's a king to whom you make 
this proposal I [He walks up and down in wild ex- 
citement, then stops again before Bebtha.] Now, 
how is it — ^will you go! 

Bebtha. [Softly.] No. 

Henby. No! 

Bebtha. [Twisting nervously the kerchief she 
holds in her hands.] Because I 

Henby. Because you! 

Bebtha. Because you — ^you are so unhappy I 
[She stretches her arms toward him.] 

Henby. [Startled.] I don't want your pity! 

Bebtha. [Drying her eyes horstily.] I've stopped 
weeping already ; — forgive. 

Henby. [To himself.] And she asks my forgive- 
ness. [After pausing, motioning with his head to- 
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ward the door on the right.'] The boy is crying. 
See what's the matter with him. 

[BsBTHA takes a candle from the candlestick and 
leaves on the right. Henby seats himself at the 
fireplace and is lost in brooding thought. Bebtha 
returns from the right, leading her little hoy, 

KONBAD.] 

Hbnby. Why did he cry? 

Bbbtha. [Putting the candle into the caindlestick.] 
It was 80 dark and lonely in his room. 

Henby. It's Christmas today. Have you noth- 
ing for himt 

Bbbtha. In — ^in the dty 

Hbnby. In the city ? 

Bbbtha. They won't sell ns anything. 
[There is a pause.] 

Hbnby. Come here^ boy I [He puts out his hand; 
KoNBAD clings to his mother.] 

Bbbtha. He's afraid. 

Henby. [Looking gloomily at the boy.] I see 
that. [He turns his face back to the fire.] 

Bebtha. [To Konbad^ softly, in a quiet tone.] 
Come — come. [She goes with him to the bench, 
where they seat themselves.] You are with your 
mother; don't weep. Do you feel coldt Wait; I'll 
give you my mantle. [She takes off her cloak and 
wraps it around the boy. She is now in a white 
dress. Bending over her child and speaking caress- 
ingly and softly to him, she is not aware that Henbt 
is looking gloomily upon the group.] 

Henby. As you look now, in your white dress, I 
should not have taken you for a servant. [A pause 
ensues. Bebtha 's eyes are on the ground.] Why do 
you sit over there on the hard bench in the coldt 

Bebtha. It isn't cold. 
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Henby. [Rising.] Indeed^ it is cold. Come here 
with the boy and sit down near the warm fire. 

[Bebtha rises with Konbad to go over to the fire- 
place.] 

Henbt. [He steps toward her, while both are 
crossing the stage, and takes hold of the boy. The 
boy clings to his mother with a cry: ** Mother!**] I 
won*t hurt yon. Don't yon know that I am yonr 
father? [He holds the boy's head in his hands.] 
Bnt the mother is better than the father, isn't shet 
[He lets the boy go and ttirns abruptly away from 
him.] Yon 're right I Yon 're right I [He stands, 
biting his lips. Bebtha seats herself on a chair near 
the fireplace, draws the other chair toward her, and 
puts the boy on it. Henby suddenly turns,^goes to 
Bebtha, and holds her head in his arms.] She is 
better than he is — ^she's good! [He kisses her 
head.] 

Bebtha. [She takes his hand, and looks up at 
him.] Henry 1 

Henby. [He places his hand over her eyes.] Be 
still I Yon 're right to be good to him. I know what 
it means to be deprived of a mother's love. [He 
rushes from her and seizes his hair madly.] I know 
it! 

[Henby returns to the boy, lays his hands on his 
head, and bends the child's face over toward him.] 

Henby. They say he resembles met 

Bebtha. [With a light in her eyes.] He's a per- 
fect pictnre of yon. 

Henby. [He takes hold of the boy and, paying no 
attention to his struggles, lifts him up in his ar;ms.] 
Change yonr face! There was a time when yonr 
father had also bright eyes and yonng, sweet blood 
in his veins! Don't take after him! I warn you! 
Be wise! There was a time when he had blissfnl 
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dreams^ and faith in man^ and love for God! But 
now? Poison is in his veins, desolation in his heart! 
[He puts the hoy down.l Don^t tell anybody whose 
son yon are! Don't say it even to yourself I [He 
pushes him hack to his mother.'] Return to the 
source of life! Imagine a woman gave birth to 
you who had never known a man I Don't take after 
your father I Sit down in a quiet comer ; hide your- 
self there, that you may not be found when fate is 
looking for Henry 's descendants I Don 't become like 
your father! Not like him! No, not! If you do, 
you will one day be what he is now, abandoned by 
God, a monster in the eyes of men, a source of un- 
rest in the midst of their peace, a spirit of evil in 
their cities and in their homes! [He approaches 
Bbbtha^ and takes hold of her, shoulder s.] And you 
mean to stay with such a onet Bear up with such 
aonet That's what you want to dot Can do f What 
is it that gives you such a power t 

Bebtha. [She looks at him with hig eyes.l I am 
your wife. 

Henby. My wifef Is it because, in time past, 
when you were five years old, you put your hand in 
mine and promised me, as you were told to do, to 
be my wifet Is it thatt Therefore you can do it! 
From obedience t Has obedience ruled you these 
twenty years t Is that the source of your strength! 

Bebtha. No, not that. 

Hbnby. [Reading her lips.] What then! 

Bebtha. Because — ^because I love you. 

Hbnby. [Startled.] Because — you ? 

BEttTHA. Because I love you as I did on the first 
day, and will love you on the last, always, ever and 
ever. 

Henby. [Throwi/ng up his arms.] There must 
indeed be a God in a world in which such a being 
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lives! [He falls to the grotmd before her like a 
felled tree; folds her in his arms, and lays his head 
in her lap.] Bertha I My wife I 

Bebtha. [Bending over him.] Henry I My 
Henry I We were so close to one another^ yet conld 
not find each other; we were forced, so long a time, 
to walk apart! 

Henby. You did not! You did not! Blessings 
on you and cnrses on me I What a fool I was I Fool! 
Like a child I despised my own happiness! For 
years I was blessed with riches and did not know it ! 
A life-giving drink before me, my languishing lips 
rejected it rudely! For years — ^for years! For 
years Vve groped in error and delusion ! Oh, for my 
lost happiness! Oh, for my life ! My lost life! 

Bebtha. We have found each other ! Henry, my 
husband, my beloved ! Could this meeting ever be 
to us such a joy, if we had not been parted so long! 

Henby. You were not parted from me — ^you were 
not! You li^ere not! Like the beating heiurt in my 
bosom, forever beating though I did not know it, you 
were always with me. But It I scorned your tears ! 
Bejected your proffered hand ! Treated you like a 
scoundrel! Like a mean wretch — ^a mean wretch! 

[He sobs, bending over her knees.] 

Bebtha. [Dries his eyes with her kerchief.] Oh, 
Henry— your first tears ! What a joyous Christmas 
God has given me! 

Henby. Misery is about you ! Darkness, sorrow, 
contempt! 

Bebtha. Joy is in my heart, all the riches and 
blessings of this world! 

Henby. [He presses her to him and covers her 
face with kisses.] You are more than merely good! 
Oh, you — Oh, you 
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[A group of childrjen enter from the rear. They 
wear fur jackets and caps and carry Christmas 
trees with burning candles, af(d bags of nuts and 
apples. When they arrive at the entrance, they 
stop, embarrassed, as though they did not know what 
to do.] 

KoNBAD. [Jumping from his chair.] Mother 1 
Trees I Lights 1 Mother^seel Mother^see! 

[Bebtha and Henby look with speechless aston- 
ishment at the children.] 

Bebtha. Children — ^whom do you seekt 

A LrmjB Gibu [Advancing.] We are here to 

find the poor little prince [Turning to Kokbad.] 

Are yon the poor little prince t 

Bebtha. [Drawing the little girl to her.] What 
have you for himt 

A Little Gibl. We bring apples and nuts, be- 
cause the poor little prince has no Christmas, and 
because the poor little prince should have a Christ- 
mas. 

A Ltttle Boy. [Coming closer, producing a little 
horse carved out of wood.] A little horse — ^too. 

KoKBAD. [Pointing to the horse.] Mother! A 
little horse ! Mother, see I 

A LiTTi/E Boy. [Giving him the horse.] That 
you may have something to play with, poor little 
prince. 

All THE Childbbn. [Crowding about him.] Here! 
Take this! Take this! 

[They put apples and nuts into little Kokbad's 
hands.] 

Henby. [Jumpi/ng from his seat.] Is this a 
dreamt 

Bebtha. [Also rising, her arm about Henby, and 
looking happily upon the group of children.] See, 
Henry, our child ! 
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Henby. [Taking the little girl hy the chin.l Who 
sends you, children t 

The Little Gibl. Our parents sent us. 

Henby. Your parents! [He looks up; his eyes 
are turned toward the rear.] 

[Lambebt, Gozzo, and Gozzelin have, in the mean- 
time, appeared in the rear. They stop and talk to 
one another; then they take off their fur caps a/nd 
enter, taking a place behind their children.] 

Henby. [Si/nking on the chair.] There are men. 
They are — ^they are from Worms. 

Lambebt. That^s what we are. 

Henby. And these are your children t 

Gozzo. Yes ; our children. 

[After a pause, the three men stand, a little 
embarrassed, their hands on the heads of their chil- 
dren, who are clinging to them.] 

Henby. [Rising slowly.] Your city has become 
poor and wretched because of me. Your churches 
are closed and their chimes are no longer heard be- 
cause I live with you. People turn away from the 
walls of your city, and you— you sent your children 
to my child! 

Lambebt. It *s all true what you say, but [He 

becomes silent, a/nd exchanges glances with Gozzo 
and GozzELiN.] 

Gozzo. [Breaking the sUence.] But we love you 
nevertheless I 

GozzELiN. Yes, King Henry I We love you never- 
theless. 

Henby. [Covering his face with his hands.] Ger- 
many I My native country! My native country I 
Thine own true heart I've never faiown 1 [He sinks 
on his knees.] My God I I lost thee — and now, in 
this hour of the night, have found thee again in the 
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bosom of manl My Gk)d, let me be a trae king to 
my people I 

Lambbbt. Bise, King Henry I 

GozzsLiN. My dear King^ rise! 

Gozzo. Yon are onr king I 

Henby. [He rises and holds out his hands to 
them.] My people I My people 1 

Gozzo. Let me speak, King Henry. The princes 
of the anpire are pntling their heads together — 
they want another king in yonr stead. 

Lambbbt. They want to have Bndolph for their 
king. 

GozzEUN. The Dnke of Snabia. 

Henbt. [Meditating.] Who knows — ^Bndolph is 
not a bad man. 

Gozzo. Bnt we will not have him I For yon have 
a heart for the common man! The princes know 
that ; therefore they do not want yon I We know it 
also, and because we know it, we love you I 

Lambbbt. Yon, King Henry, shall be onr king. 

Gozzbun. None other but you. 

Gozzo. Do not think that this is the opinion of 
Worms only. Go up and down the Bhine; all the 
cities along its banks think as we do. 

Lambbbt. Wherever you may knock, you will find 
an open door. 

Gozzo. And when springtime comes, we want you 
to lead the armies of our cities. We want you to 
attack these princes and lords. And then — ^then 
we'll seel , 

Hbnby. [Lost in brooding thought.] Then we'll 
see — ^whatt Battles? 

Gozzo. Yes, like the battle on the Unstrut I 

Hbnbt. Where the horses waded through Ger- 
man blood I [Striking his forehead with his hands.] 
Yes, now I see the truth. I am indeed cursed! 
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Gozzo. To serve God- 



Hbnby. Into murder, blood, and revenge my ene- 
mies plunged me. Now my friends come and incite 
me again to murder, blood, and revenge. The Ger- 
man peasants must again search for food in their 
forests and scratch the bark from the trees to feed 
their starving children! The German women must 
again spend sleepless nights, and weep, and utter 
curses on King Henry, who killed their husbands and 
sons I [He falls on his knees.] My God ! If it be 
true that Thou canst do what Thou willst, and that 
Thou willst the good, then free me from this bloody 
pool of corruption! Show me a way out, my God! 
A way out! A way out! [He is kneeling at the 
chair, his arms on the chair, his face on his arms. 
An embarrassing pause ensues.] 

Bebtha. [Feeling her way — in an undertone.] 

Henry ! 

[Hbnby remains vn the former position.] 

Bebtha. When I went into the room to see our 
child, a moment ago, the light I had in my hand 
cast my shadow upon him; he was frightened and 
cried, till he saw that the shadow was made by his 
mother. Then he bec^ne quiet and stopped cry- 
ing. [Approaching Hbnby, she puts her hand on 
his head.] May I go on, Henry t 

Hbnby. [As before.] Speak. 

Bebtha. You see, Henry, a shadow rests on you 
and on the world. It is the curse which the Pope in 
Bome pronounced against you. [Bending stUl 
farther over him.] Shall we continue to live in this 
shadow t [During these last words, she has fallen 
on her knees so that she is now kneeling by the side 
of Hbnby ; she has thrown her arms about him, her 
mouth is close to his ear, and her words become a 
fervent, passionate whisper.] It is God^s holy vicar 
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that is angry with us ; and his anger is jnst. May I 
go on speaking, Henry? 

Hbnby. [As before.] (Jo on. 

Bbbtha. Therefore, Henry, you see the shadbw 
only, not the man that casts the shadow. When we 
were children — ^you and I — ^you remember t — ^it was 
at your father's court at Goslar — ^he held your hand 
in his; he looked kind and great — ^and holy — ^you 
remember, Henry t 

Hbnby. [As before.] Go on. 

Bbbtha. Suppose you should offer him your hand 
— should open your heart to him; suppose you — 

you said Oh, Henry I Would— would it not be 

the best thing t Would it not be the right thing, 
Henry t Suppose he should press you to his heart, 
to his big, holy heart, and you should receive for- 
giveness in place of his curse, and peace in place of 
his anger, and joy in place of all this misery which 
we can bear no longer, — ^would it not be the best 
thing, Henry t Would it not be much better than 
all we are now bearing t 

Henby. [He lifts up his head, rises, and looks at 
Bbbtha, who is stiU kneeling.] Why do you kneel 
on the ground, you who should dwell where God's 
holy angels dwell? [He lifts her up and embraces 
her; tears stream from his eyes.] You opened my 
blind eyes to see the light! Oh, Bertha! My wife! 
[He puts her away gently, holding out both hamds.] 
Men of Worms, you mean it well ; but I must not be 
Germany's destroying firebrand — ^rather its light. 
Give me your hands; tomorrow I'll go forth from 
here, — a long, long way. 

Gozzo. Where will you go? 

Henby. Where I '11 find what I need, — ^a great 
man. I am going to Pope Gregory. 

Gozzo. You can't do this. 
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Hbnby. An hour ago I could not have done it, 
for then I should have gone to him as a beggar. 
Now that I feel myself again a king, now I can do 
it, now I will do it, — ^now, of my own accord, 1*11 
leave behind the wrong and seek the right. [There 
is a pauseJ] 

Gozzo. In the middle of the winter t 

Lambbbt. Across the Alpst In ice and snowt 

Bebtha. [Rushmg to Hbnbt, (md throwing both 
arms about his neck.] Why agitate his soul; 
why darken with doubt the light God has kindled! 
No abyss will engulf him. His footing will be sure 
on ice and snow. The Almighty will watch over 
him, and by his side will be his wifel 

[Hbnby presses her to him in silence.] 

Gozzo. [He steps among the children and pushes 
them toward Hbnby.] Come here, children; look 
at him! You may not see him again. This is 
your King Henry. [To Hbnby.] We'll pray for 
you. King Henry, when you set out on your long 
journey. 

Lambbbt and Gozzblin. We'll pray for you. 

Gozzo. For it's true, I feel it — ^if you can accom- 
plish what you've planned, you'll do a great thing 
for Germany. 

Hbnby. [Slowly and solemnly.] Men of Worms 
— ^you have given me back my faith in mankind! 
Should the voice now speaking in my heart — should 
that deceive me, the very earth on which we stand 
would no longer be secure. I leave behind me Ger- 
many's crown, and take with me Germany's misery 
and sorrow. I will humble myself before the Pope, 
and he will humble himself before Germany's great 
sorrow. He will open his arms to me; and when 
spring is descending from the Alps, I will bring you 
what kings owe to their people — peace. 
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ACT m 

Scene I 

A room in the castle of Canossa. The room is 
small. In the hack waU is a single vrnidow, some- 
what sunk into the wall. On the back wall hangs a 
large crucifix. It is an afternoon in winter. We 
see through the window, in the distance, snow- 
covered peaks. 

[Pope Gbbgoby is seated on a chair near the mid- 
dle of the stage. Abbot Hugo is standing behind 
him in the alcove of the window. Bishop LiemaB; 
EuDOLPH of Suabia, Hbbmann Bellung, Eckbebt 
voK Meissen, and Hei^t vok deb Nobdmabk are 
standing in front, on the right and left of Gbegoby's 
seat.] 

EuDOLPH. All that Henry did not give yon, re- 
fused to give yon, I promise yon. No bishop shall 
be ordained in Germany by regal power; but each 
shall be chosen by the people and the clergy, and 
confirmed by yon. No priest, lawfully man-ied, 
shall, from now on, be permitted to remain in oflSce; 
he shall be driven from his parish. 

Gbbgoby. [ Who has listened with bent head.] 
Yon promise a great deal. 

ExJDOLPH. I promise still more. The princes and 
the bishops have chosen me for their king; yet I 
promise yon that I will not take the crown until you 
have first accepted me as king. We have arranged 
to convoke a diet at Augsburg ; and there, if it be 

106 
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your will, I shall be crowned by you before all the 
people. 

[There is a pause.] 

Gbbgobt. [Lost in thought.] A great deal — ^a 
great deal 

EuDOLPH. A great deal— bnt what I promise, 
1*11 do. 

Gbbgobt. [Turning his face up suddenly, he looks 
EuDOLPH in the face.] Can you give me surety for 
all youVe promised t 

Eudolph. These German princes are my surety. 

Hebmakn, Eckbbbt, Hbnby. We^ll be surety. 

Gbbgoby. I don't mean that. 

Eudolph. [Surprised.] Because you spoke 
about surety 

Gbbgoby. I need you yourself. Are you — ^a king t 

Eudolph. The princes and the clergy have chosen 
me. 

Gbegoby. So IVe heard. But do you feel your- 
self a king— in your own heart! 

Eudolph. [Becoming more confused.] You 
mean — ^you mean 1 

Gbegoby. [Impatiently.] Nevermind! [Again 
lost in thought for a moment, then rising abruptly 
from his chair.] Years ago when I was at Goslar, 
at his father's court, I became acquainted with him, 
with — ^with the other one. He was still a boy — ^but 
he took hold of my hand. [Holding out his hand to 
Eudolph.] Give •me your hand. 

[Eudolph bows and places his hand in that of 
Gbegoby.] 

Gbegoby. [Presses Eudolph 's hand, as though to 
test it.] Soft 

Hebmann. [With a smile.] He'll strike, you 
may be sure, when the time comes. 
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Gbegoby. [He lets Budolph's hand go, takes a 
step to the front and speaks to himself.] That's no 
Henry I [After a pause, Gbegoby turns again to- 
ward Budolph; he approaches him and his eyes 
travel from Budolph's face to the window, and from 
the window again hack to Budolph 's face.] What's 
this? Does it come from the snow ontside ? 

Budolph. From — ^from the snowt What? 

Gbbqoby. That white light on your face? Yon 
are pale. 

Budolph. I — ^I'm pale? 

Gbbqoby. [His hand on Budolph 's shoulder.] 
Can you kill dragons? 

Budolph. Whom do yon mean? 

Gbbqoby. Yonr friends there call Henry a dragon. 
Can yon fight with him? 

Budolph. If it needs be— certainly. 

Gbbqoby. It it needs be? How can it be other- 
wise? 

Budolph. I shall fight with him. 

Gbbqoby. Will yon conqner him? 

Budolph. So I hope. 

Gbbqoby. Bnt yon are not snre. 

Hbbmann. He'll conqner him; Bndolph is the 
best general in Germany. 

Budolph. Bnt no fight will be necessary. 

Gbbqoby. [Surprised.] No— no fight ? 

Budolph. Henry has lost his support. 

LiEMAB. He has yet support. 

Hebmann. Yes — ^he has yon, who are in love with 
the fellow. There isn't anybody else, though. 

LiEMAB. [Very calmly.] There are the cities. 

Hebmann. Pshaw I This handful of cities ! 

LiEMAB. The cities along the Bhine are powerful 
and rich. 

Budolph. But the right is on our side. 
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LiEMAB. Not yet. 

Hebmann. Not yetf 

Ltemab. You know it as well as I do. It's not a 
year yet since Henry's excommnnication. 

EoKBBBT. In a week the year will be over. 

Ltemab. In a week, yes ; but if he, in that time, 
frees himself from the ban of the Church, he'll be 
king again. 

Gbegobt. Who says thatt 

LiEMAB. The German law. 

Gbegoby. Who can prove itt 

Hugo. [Without changing his position.] I. 
[All faces turn toward him.] 

Gbegoby. You — you know the law! 

Hugo. [As before.] Yes. 

[There is a pause.] 

Gbegobt. [Going to Liemab, he takes him hy the 
hand and draws him to the front, where he speaks to 
him in an undertone.] Liemar 

LiEMAB. Holy Popef 

Gbegoby. You are Henry's friend. 

LiEMAB. I was his friend. 

Gbegoby. But you know him. If I release him 
from the ban, do you think Henry would give me 
what that man over there promises f 

LiEMAB. May I speak? 

Gbegoby. I want you to speak. 

LiEMAB. He will not do it. 

Gbegoby. [Withdrawing his ha/nd abruptly.] 
Then that man is the only choice! [He turns to 
EuDOLPH and the Saxons.] When is the diet of 
Augsburg to be? 

Hebmann. At Easter time. 

EuDOLPH. And to convince you that our proceed- 
ings are lawful, we'll invite King Henry to be pres- 
ent; there he may defend himself. 
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EcKBEBT. It will not be necessary to invite him. 
Henry y according to all rumors^ is deadt 

Gbbgobt. [Turning abruptly.] What did yon 
say ! 

EcKBSBT. From Worms^ where he still lived at 
Christmas time^ he suddenly disappeared. No one 
knows where he went. 

Gbbgobt. And therefore ! 

EcKBBBT. Every day he went ont hunting on the 
Bhine when the river was frozen. Suddenly the 
ice broke up 

Obbgoby. And he drowned t 

EoKBSBT. That^s what people believe. 

Gbbgoby. Why haven't you told this sooner? 

EcKBBBT. Because I haven't had the chance to 
speak. 

Hugo. It's well you did not speak. Henry is not 
deadt 

[AU faces turn toward him.] 

Obegoby. What do you know of himf 

Hugo. Henry has crossed the Alps 

Gbbgobt. Crossed the Alpst 

Hugo. He is in Italy. 

Hermann. Whatt 

Eokbebt. Where f 

BuDOLPH. In Italy! 

Hugo. On his way here; this very day he may 
be with us. 

[Great alarm is shown.] 

Gbegobt. [Pointing toward the left.] Leave me 
till I call you. Hugo, you — stayl 

[BuDOLPH, Hebmann, Eckbbbt, Hbnby von deb 
Nobdmabk and Liemab leave on the right.] 

Gbegobt. [He walks excitedly up and down, then 
stops before Hugo.] And all this you knew! 
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Hugo. I know still more. 

Gbbgoby. What! 

Hugo. When he descended from the Alps, the 
Lombards received him, many thousands. Their 
castles they've offered him — arms and gold. They've 
asked him to wage a war of revenge against you. 

Gbegobt. [Almost speechless.] All — all this you 
— you knew, and kept from mef [Hugo looks sUently 
into his fckce.] That he was marching, at the head 
of the army of the Lombards, against me, — ^that you 
knew and kept from mef 

Hugo. [With a smUe.'] If he were coming with 
the Lombards, do you really believe I should have 
kept it from youf If danger threatened you from 
him, Gregory, do you really believe I should not have 
warned youf 

Gbegoby. What, then 

Hugo. He is coming without the Lombards. He 
has rejected their offer. 

Gbegobt. He's coming — ^alonef 

Hugo. Penitents travel alone ; he is coming to do 
penance. Those who seek peace travel without arms 
and army; he is coming to make peace. He is 
coming to seek you, Gregory ; — ^will he find yout [A 
pause.] Gregory, will he find youf 

Gbegobt. [Turning to the crucifix on the hack 
wall, he holds out both arms.] Help me, Saviour! 
Counsel me! [He sinks down before the crucifix, 
embracing the feet of the figure.] 

Hugo. [After a pause.] Eaise your eyes and be- 
hold the Saviour's face: He moves his lips; He is 
speaking; do you hear what He is saying f [Gbeg- 
obt instinctively lifts his head to the fa^e of the 
figure.] **My Kingdom is not of this world." 

Gbegobt. [Rising quickly from the ground.] 
You're allied with Henry! 
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Huao. As I am allied with every contrite human 
SOUL 

Gbbqobt. He means to get absolution by force! 
He means to compel me to release him! 

Hugo. If he meant to get it from you by force, 
he would have come with the Lombards. He means 
to wrestle with you for it. Have you never wrestled 
with God in your prayer! 

Gbbgoby. And if— if I should grant it to him 

Hugo. He'd return from Canossa to his native 
country a purified king ; and that country across the 
Alps, that whole, immense country, would lie on its 
knees, and thank the great Pope who gave it peace. 

[The blast of a trumpet comes from a distance.] 

Gbbqobt. [Pricking up his ears.] Do you hear 
thatt 

Hugo. I hear that someone asks admittance to 
the castle of Canossa. 

Gbbgoby. [Listening for a repetition of the 
sound.] Who— who do you think — ^that is! 

Hugo. I think it's Henry, Emperor Henry's 
son. 

Gbbqobt. [He sinks on the chair.] Why, terrible 
God, didst Thou put this on mef Why on mef 

Hugo. [With deep feeling.] Gregory, why are 
you afraid? What troubles, what torments youf 
Think of Goslar, and the boy who at Goslar stood 
before you! You loved him at once for you recog- 
nized in his words the heart of a king. This boy, this 
same boy, is coming to you today. He went astray; 
from his own free will, he is now returning. You 
have seen him, that other one, who wants to be king 
in his stead. Gregory, you have the instinct for in- 
born greatness — ^which of the two is the bom king? 

Gbbgoby. [His head pressed in his hands.] Oh 
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God ! A spark of Thy light ! A word of Thy coun- 
sel ! Thy voice ! 

Hugo. God^s voice and His counsel are within 
you ! Ask your own heart ! 

Gbbgoby. [Springing up.] My heart! My heart! 
Questions of destiny are not answered by the heart I 

Hugo. They are, when one is a priest. 

Gbbgoby. [Walking up and down excitedly.] 
They are not when one is a pope who is to estab- 
lish a new order in the world. Do you mean to tell 
me who this Henry is? Do you mean to acquaint 
me with this Budolph, this pale-faced manf With 
those German peasants^ those wood-dwellers, who 
goad him on to do the wrong, as you would goad on 
a horse to leap a ditch f Yes, if I could take my 

ease on the soft pillows of sentiment; — ^but I 

No — ^Henry does not belong to my world I There- 
fore, he must go 1 

Hugo. An evil monster is lurking back of your 
words ! What is that new order of which you are 
speaking! What do you call your world! 

Gbbgoby. The Church. 

Hugo. Have we no Church! 

Gbegoby. No. What we called the Church was 
no Church ! By the grace of the Emperor it lived. 
From now on, kings and emperors shall go begging 
at her door; for the spirit shall rule over force, not 
force over spirit. 

Hugo. God created the Church to foster His own 
love; to give comfort and spiritual solace to the 
world. You, however, are seeking to rob her of this 
spiritual meaning and to clothe her with mundane 
power. 

Gbegoby. I mean to bestow a new blessing on 
the world ; to erect a new altar, a permanent altar, 
before which mankind may kneel! 
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Hugo. Let man kneel before the invisible GocL 
* * He who is poor in gold is rich in soul. ' * Gregory- 
it was yon who said these words— don *t rob the 
Church of her soul t 

Gbbgobt. Is it to rob the Church of her soul 
when I give her a body! 

Hugo. Bodies are mortal. Don't change the im- 
mortal Church into one mortal I 

Gbbgoby. We'll know how to protect her. 

Hugo. By means of human bodies? ^th 
weapons and swords t 

Gbbgobt. Why not with weapons and swords? 
I mean to give Christendom a new mission, — ^to fight 
for the holy Church. 

Hugo. A new battle cry you will raise in this 
bloody world. 

Gbbgoby. What of it, if it be a good cry T Cursed 
be he who keeps his sword free from blood in a fight 
for a holy cause. 

Hugo. Is that the new mission? What gave 
refuge to the oppressed, bleeding from the sword of 
the oppressor? The Church which had no swords. 
What gave refuge to the poor, stricken down by the 
rich? The Church which had no gold. This was 
the Church in which we grew up, you and I ; which 
we loved, you and I; the Mother of mankind, the 
kind, merciful Mother. This was the Bride of the 
Man of Nazareth, the poor Bride of the poor Man — 
poor as He was, chaste as He was, holy and immor- 
tal as He was. 

Gbbgobt. [Pressing his hands to his ears.] 
Dreamer t Dreamer! Dreamer 1 [He turns sud- 
denly, rushes toward Hugo, kisses and embraces 
him.] Oh, Hugo! God be praised, that He put 
such men as you are in this wretched world! Ee- 
tum to Clugny, to your flowers and trees, which are 
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not any purer than your own sonl. When Gregory 
is old and weary, he'll come to you, to dream with 
you of this, our Ohurch. Now, however, he has no 
time to dream. He must create and bmld — ^and 
build now, in this hour! 

Hugo. Create and build! What! 

Gbegoby. a judgment seat before which the peo- 
ples of the world can stand and present their griev- 
ances against their kings. On this judgment seat 
will sit the son of a poor man; the crowns of the 
mighty will roll in the dust at the feet of Hilde- 
brand, the common man. 

Hugo. You will sit as judge ; but your successors 
will dwell, as servants of lust, in the golden house 
you built for them. 

Gbbgoby. I am not responsible for my successors, 
but only for myself. I shall die ; God will survive 
me; — ^to Him I leave my work. 

Hugo. [Pointing to the left.} And to help you 
in this, your work, you called these men! 

Gbbgoby. Bring Henry over to my side, and I will 
chase these men away as you would chase beggars. 

Hugo. Henry is coming. 

Gbegoby. H6 is not coming. 

Hugo. I tell you he is coming; I tell you that he 
is coming to humble himself. 

Gbbgoby. He'll humble himself as man, not as 
King. Henry cannot come. 

Hugo. Why not! 

Gbegoby. Because he's a king by nature! 

Hugo. And therefore 

Gbegoby. Therefore he must be smitten to the 
ground, that from his body the Church may arise ! 

Hugo. You know him, you love him, you know 
that his foes are scoundrels, — and yet you mean to 
crush him! 
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Gbboobt. The cause demands it; he must be 
crushed. 

Hugo. But you are a human being; you cannot 
possibly wish to do this! 

Gbeqoby. The tool has no power to wish: it is 
made to serve. I am a tool in the hands of destiny. 

Hugo. Then destiny is the devil. 

Obbgoby. Destiny is God. 

Hugo. And that is the God who commands you to 
found your new order with the help of robbers and 
traitors! 

Gbbgobt. Who cares for the trowel when the 
house is built t Who cares for the means when the 
end is holyf 

Hugo. [He walks up to him, stands before him 
with wide open eyes, and lifts up both arm^, as 
though conjuring him.] Monster 1 

Gbbgoby. [He returns his look, murmuring with 
quivering lips.] Weakling! 

[Beyond the room, in greater proximity than be- 
fore, we hear another trumpet call, also the sound 
of approaching steps, and a confusion of many 
voices. The Prefect of Rome appears at the door on 
the right.] 

Pbbfbcjt. Holy Pope, — Kiag Henry stands at the 
gates of Canossa ! 

[The door on the left opens quickly from outside. 
BuDOLtPH, Hebmann, Egkbebt, Henby, and Lusmab 
appear at the door, where they remain vn silent ex- 
pectation.] 

Pbbfbot. Countess Matilda surrenders her au- 
thority as mistress of the castle to the holy Pope. 
Shall King Henry be admitted! 

Gbegoby. [Taking a step forward. All eyes are 
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directed on him with breathless expectancyJ] He 
shall not be admitted! 

Hebmann^ Eckbebt and Hbnby von deb Nobd- 
MABK. [Bursting out at once.] Ah! That's right! 
[The Prefect makes a move to withdraw on the 
right.} 

Hugo. [Rushing toward the Prefect, holding him 
hy the shoulder.] Wait a moment ! Ask him again 
before you go ! Ask him once more ! 

Pbefeot. Because the good Abbot commands me^ 
I ask you once more, — shall Eong Henry be ad- 
mitted! 

Hebmann^ Eckbebt and Hbnby von deb Nobd- 
MABK. [They rv^h toward Gbegoby, fall on their 
knees and take hold of the hem of his garment.] 
Holy Pope ! Great Pope ! 

Gbegoby. [Freeing himself from them.] Be 

gone! Leave me! All! All! [He takes an- 

other half step toward the front, passes through a 
severe inner struggle, wrings his hands, strikes his 
forehead with his hands, then drops them, and 
straightens himself.] No ! 

[A deep silence ensues.] 

Scene II 

A larger room in the cattle of Canossa. In the 
hack wall are two windows. On the left is a fireplorce 
with burning fire. A few chairs range along the 
hack wall. A stone hench stands under the windows. 
A candlestick with hurning candles, now almost 
hurned down, is standing on the hroad hack of the 
hench. 

[Gbegoby, wrapped in a fur coat, is seated in an 
arm-chair near the fireplace. The Prefect is stand- 
ing hehind the chair. — ^Rudolph, Hebmann, Eckbebt 
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and Henby von deb Nobdmabk are standing, a silent 
group, at the door on the left. A servant stands at 
the door on the right. 

The Prefect motions to the servant; the latter ex- 
tinguishes the lights and draws hack the curtains at 
the u)indows.] 

Gbegobt. [Wholly absorbed, hM been lost in 
brooding thought.] Why have the lights been put 
out? 

Pbbfbct. It is morning, holy Pope. 

Gbeqoby. [Shivering as if in a chill.] Stir up 
the fire. 

Pbefbct. [With a look into the fireplace.] It's 
been done. 

Gbeoobt. [Pointing to the floor of the room, on 
which the red sun-light flickers.] The red on the 
floor — ^is this the sunt 

Pbbfbot. It doesn't shine brightly today; win- 
ter mists conceal it. 

Gbbgobt. Is it still coldt 

Pbefbct. It's very cold. 

Gbbgoby. Snowt 

Pbbfeot. a fresh snow has fallen over night. 

Gbbgoby. [Rising slowly, with the feebleness of 
an aged man, he stands at the chair, his hand be- 
fore his eyes to shield them from the sun.] And 
— out there — ^that man — ^is he still standing? 

Pbefbct. [Stepping to one of the windows.] 
King Henry is still standing at the gate. If yon 
wish to see him 

Gbeooby. [Turning his face away from the win- 
dows.] 1 will not see him. [He supports himself 
with both of his hands on the back of the seat. The 
servant steps to the Prefect, whispers something to 
him, a/nd leaves on the right.] 
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Pbefegt. Countess Matilda wishes to know 
whether you will take some food and drink f 

Gbbgoby. [Without changing his position.l No, 

Prefect. You have had no nourishment for two 
daysy no sleep for three nights. 

Gbegoby. [As before.} I will not! I cannot! 
[There is a pause. Gbbgoby lifts his face and looks 
searchingly about.] Hugo not here f Whereas Hugo, 
the Abbott 

[The Prefect looks sUently out of the window.] 

Gbbgoby. Below there! 

Pbbfeot. Indeed. [A pause ensues,] 

Gbbgoby. Where's the Bishop of Bremen! 

[The Prefect looks, as before, out of the window.] 

Gbbgoby. Also with himf 

[The Prefect makes a silent bow. Gbegoby walks 
slowly around the chair and sinks again into it.] 

Pbefect. Countess Matilda wishes to know 
whether you are ready to receive her. 

Gbbgoby. What does the Countess want! 

Prefect. I don 't know. 

Gbegoby. She may come. 

[The Prefect leaves on the right. The door re- 
mains open. Empress Agnes, in penitential garb, 
enters from the right with weary step. Countess 
Matelda and Queen Bebtha are by her side, support- 
ing her.] 

Gbegoby. [Rising quickly.] Emperor Henry's 
wife! 

Agnes. [She stops, her eyes fixed on Gbegoby 
with a piercing look. Her lips tremble; then she 
utters an almost inarticulate cry.] Am If You 
know me? Do you? [She staggers.] 

Gbegoby. A chair for her. [The Prefect moves 
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a chair toward her. She sinks heavily upon it.] 
Yon are tired* 

AoNBs. Very tirecL 

Gbeooby. Wliere do you come fromt 

AoNEs. From my ceU in Borne. 

Gbbqobt. When did yon arrive! 

AoNBs. This night. [There is a pattse.] 

Gbbqobt. Why do yon come heref 

AoKBs. [She lifts up her head, her eyes taking 
on the piercing look of a moment ago; then she starts 
suddenly from her chair in the direction of Gbeg- 
OBY.] Why- — T 

Gbeooby. [Looking at her, terrified, he faUs back 
one step.] Come — come to yonrself. 

Bbbtha. [Trying to quiet Agnbs.] Be cahn! Be 
cahn! 

Agnes. [Pushing Bebtha from her, she remains 
in the middle of the stage, opposite Gbeooby.] IVe 
suffered every pain known to woman. IVe had a 
child, yet it was not mine. IVe prayed to God that 
He might take me ; yet was afraid to go to Him, be- 
cause I knew that with Him I'd not find my child. 
I've heard that my son Henry, of his own free will, 
tnmed from sin to repentance and penance. I've 
come, facing winter and night, that he, who was lost 
to me a whole life, might now be mine if only for 
one hour. And there — stands a man who tells me 
that I shall never hold him in my arms; that my 
child shall be denied God's grace in spite of repent^ 
ance and penance. [She points with her finger to 
Gbeooby.] And the man who says this is the one in 
whom I believed as I believed in God. [She comes 
closer to him.] Who are you to leave Emperor 
Henry's son standing at your door like a dog? Who 
are you to deny eternal blessedness to my child! 

Gbegoby. Come to yourself! Come to yourself! 
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Agnes. {Her whole body trembling.] Give me 
back my child's right to eternal blessedness! 

Gbbqobt. [Withdrawing stUl farther.] Listen to 
me! 

AoNES. [Shrieking.] Give me back my child's 
ri^t to eternal blessedness I 

Gbbgoby. [Plorcvng his arms on the back of the 
chair behind which he stands, and laying his face on 
his arms.] The whole world is in revolt and sends 
this mother to fight against me! Prefect, go down! 
Let the gates be opened to Henry, Emperor Henry's 
son ! [Whispers and commotion rise throughout the 
room. The Prefect leaves hastily on the right.] 

Bbbtha. [To Agnes,] Mother, be quiet now : you 
will see him. [Bbbtha points to the right.] There, 
over that threshold he will step ; there he will enter, 
your Henry, my Henry, your son! 

[The Prefect and two servants enter hastily from 
the right. The Prefect quickly moves the chair back 
on which Agnes wa^ seated, so that the entrance 
from the right becomes free. The two servants re- 
main on the right and left of the door, holding back 
the curtain on both sides.] 

Pkbfbct. [While moving the chair.] King Henry 
is coming! 

[Gbegoby is standing behind his chair, his eyes 
turned toward the right. The Saxons are in a state 
of rigid tension. Bebtha and Matilda put their 
arms about Agnes and lead her to the rear. A 
breathless expectancy prevails. 

King Henby enters from the right, slowly and 
with heavy step. He is in armor, without sword; 
over his armor, he wears a penitential cowl made 
of hair. His head is bare; in his brown hair, which 
hangs down dishevelled, there is snow. His eyes 
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are deeply sunken, his face deathly pale. Abbot 
HuQo cmd Bishop Libmab follow him. After they 
have entered, the two servants let the curtain fall, 
leave, and close the door behind them.] 

Hekby. [He advances to the middle of the stage, 
his eyes fixed on Gbboobt, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, nor seeing anything else. Then he 
stops, and makes a move to kneel down. We perceive 
thai this is not easy for him to do, since his limbs 
have become stiffened with cold. He turns a little 
toward Huoo OAfid Liemab.] My knees and limbs are 
stiffened with cold — ^help me. [Abbot Hugo and 
Bishop Liemab take a position on his right and left; 
ISatsq Hbkby places his arms on their shoulders, and, 
thus supported by them, lets himself doum on his 
knees. His eyes remain immovably fixed on Gbeg- 
OBY.] I, Henry, King of the Germans, confess my- 
self guilty in the sight of God for having insulted 
you, His vicar, with slanderous, degrading words. 
I confess myself guilty in the sight of mankind for 
having rewarded with ingratitude the most faithful 
of hearts, for having been faithless to my wife. I 
confess myself guilty in the sight of nature for hav- 
ing risen in enmity against my own mother. Three 
times I have deserved death. Three days and three 
nights you have kept me standing in my repentance. 

[He bends his head.] I acknowledge [He stops 

abruptly.] I acknowledge that the penance you put 
upon me was righteous. 

[A deep silence prevails. Bbbtha has pressed her 
head on Agnes' bosom; we can hear suppressed 
sobs.] 

Gbegoby. [He has stood immovable during King 
Henby's confession. We see in his features the 
strong emotion which Hbnby's words have awak- 
ened. He now moves slowly two steps toward him. 
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then stops.] Yes, — ^here is indeed the Eong I [Over- 
come by his emotion, he opens both of his arms.] 
Henry! Henry! Henry! [He rushes toward JIetstby, 
clasps both of his arms about his neck, a/nd presses 
his face against his head; tears stream from his 
eyes.] 

Henbt. [Without moving, with bowed head.] 
Don't kiss the head on which the curse still rests. 

Gbbgobt. [Placing his hand on Hbnby's head.] 
This hand has put it upon you; this hand shall take 
it away: Be no longer cursed. 

Hbnbt. [He opens both of his arms, lifts up his 

face, and embraces Gbegoby.] Oh ! [He kisses 

him, then rises; his eyes fall upon Agnes,] Mother! 

AoNEs. [FaUi/ng into his arms.] My child! My 
child! My child! 

Henby. IVe been your son so many years; so 
many years were needed for me to learn how to pro- 
nounce the holy word, — smother. 

Agnes. It is late, — ^not too late; I shall now be 
able to tell your father that I have heard it from 
your lips. 

Henby. [Clinging to her.] It is not yet time for 
you to die. 

Agnes. My last hour has come ; there is nothing 
more to come after this hour. [She falls upon his 
bosom. Upon a motion of Henby, the chair is moved 
to the front; he places her gently upon it. Matilda 
and Bebtha go to her; Bebtha kneels before her.] 
Stay with me. My eyes are growing dark. [She 
reaches out her hand; Henby takes her hand in his.] 
What shall I tell Emperor Henry from his son? 

Henby. Tell him, his son Henry had many ene- 
mies ; but since he overcame the worst of them all, 
Henry himself, he has none other to fear. Tell him, 
he had also friends. [He offers his right hand to 
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Hugo the Abbot] Hugo, my friend! [He offers his 
left hand to Bishop Liemab.] Liemar, my faithful 
one ! [His eyes fail upon Rudolph of Suabia, and on 
the Saxons; seeing them, he lets go the hands of 
Hugo and of Liemab and advances a step.] And 
there — Rudolph, you! And with you — ^those others! 
[He advances another step toward the group, and 
offers them his hands.] Does this mean reconcilia- 
tion! [He turns to Obeqoby, who, in the meo/ntime, 
has withdrawn nearly to the back wall, and is stand- 
ing there between Hbnby and the group of the 
Saxons.] Pope Gregory — ^that's your work! 

Obbgoby. The princes of your country have come 
to me and I have heard them. You will promise 
them safe conduct back to Germany! 

Hbnby. I — ^promise them safe conduct ! They 

shall go back with me ; and when we, hand in hand, 
shall descend the Alps, the church bells of Germany 
will ring of their own accord, her fields will bear 
new fruit, and peace will be throughout the land. 
Rudolph, why do you stay there! Come to me 

Hebmank. Not yet. 

Eokbebt. The holy Pope must first decide. 

Henby. What! 

Hebmank. [Bursting out ruddy.] Which of you 
shall be king in Germany. 

Henby. [Uttering a low cry.] Ah [With a 

sudden start he straightens himself; a new vigor 
transforms him.] 

Hebmann. For Rudolph shall be our king I Not 
you I 

Eokbebt. We have chosen Rudolph in your place. 

Henby. [He stands motionless, then turns his 
face slowly toward Gbegoby.] Why — ^they didn't 
tell you that! 

Gbegoby. They did tell me. 
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Hekby. [He starts, but controls himsdf quicJdy.] 
And — ^you! 

Hugo. [He steps behind Gbbooby and whispers to 
him over his shoulder.] Tour heart told you what 
to do. 

Gbegoby. [Softly, with quivering hand.] Leave 
me! 

Henby. And — you! 

Gbeqoby. The princes of your country proposed 
to have a Diet at Augsburg 

Henby. At Augsburg t A Diet ! And there 

shall be decided— what! 

Hebmakn. Which of you shall be king. 

EcKBEBT. And the holy Pope shall decide this. 

Henby. [To Gbeqoby.] You are silent. Because 
you are astonished — ^is it not! But you must speak 
— ^for if you are silent much longer, those men may 
think that you agree with them. For that reason, 
speak. Speak! [His limbs begin to quiver; we see 
that his emotion increases.] For if you do not speak, 
it may be that I myself — ^myself shall come to think 
that the voice which has driven me to you was after 
all not God's voice — [swept away by a terrible vehe- 
mence] — ^but that of the devil, who lied to me, and 
deceived me, and now laughs at the fool whom he 
has drawn into his net! 

Hugo. [Who during these last words, with every 
sign of \f earful anxiety, has taken a place near 
Henby, now rushes toward him, and throws both of 
his arms about him.] Henry — ^my Emperor's son 
—dearer to me than my own child, lose not your 
faith in God I Lose not your faith in God I 

Henby. [Gnashing his teeth.] Three days and 
three nights IVe spent in hunger and in affliction, 
amid ice and snow, in shame and disgrace — ^and 
behind my back a wily plot 
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Agkbs. [Rising rigidly from her chair.] Who has 
entered ! Take my veil from my face — ^I camiot see ; 
I hear Henry's voice, the voice that spoke at Worms 
on that terrible day! 

Hbnby. [Doubling up his fist] Blood and re- 
venge! Cry of my soul I [He controls himself.] 
It shall not yet be! My God, help me against my- 
self! Christ, Saviour, who wast a King among the 
heavenly hosts, and yet didst bow Thy neck under the 
scourge, help me against myself! [He turns sud- 
denly toward Gbbgoby.] Once Vve knelt before 
you. I did it for myself. [He throws himself 
down on his knees.] I am kneeling before you a 
second time! For Germany I am kneeling here! 
Do not be silent ! Your silence is the coffin in which 
Germany's salvation and happiness will be buried! 
If you faiew Germany's misery and need, you would 
speak — speak! You, appointed by God to make 
peace on earth, give me this peace on my way, not 
war, raging civil war! 

Gbbgoby. [Motionless.] The princes of your 
country assured me that no war was necessary. 

Henby. [Rising, bows with an icy scorn toward 
Gbbgoby.] And you believe them ! Credulous man ! 
Happy child of innocence! Because a handful of 
robbers tool? it into their heads to ply their shameful 
trade in Germany, you believed the German King 
would at once toss his crown to them and run away! 
[He moves to the centre of the stage.] Budolph of 
Suabia, come to mel [Rudolph makes a motion. 
Hebmann^ Eokbebt and Hekby von dbb Nobdmabk 
hold him hack, speaking to him in a low tone. Henby 
takes hold of the penitential cowl that he wears over 
his armor, tears it from top to bottom, and throws 
the pieces on the ground.] Don't you recognize your 
Lord and King! [Rudolph remains as before. 
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Hbnby crosses toward him, and seizes his ha/nd.] 
Then I'll show you how to come! 

Hermann, Ecebebt and Henby von deb Nobd- 
MABK. [TaJcing hold of their swords.] Ah — :- 1 

Henby. [He stands before them, and lifts up his 
clenched fists.] Don't wake up my sword! It is 
ready! [He pvlls Rudolph forcibly to the front, 
lets him go, and faces him.] You are the man who 
permits himself to be placed by his underlings upon 
Emperor Henry's throne! [He strikes him on the 
shoulder, uttering a^coarse laugh.] You'll have to 
be glued on, my man, else you'll fall off ! The meas- 
ure of your head — ^it's too small for Germany *s 
crown! The measure of your soul — ^it's too weak 
for this great crime ! Rudolph, I pity you ! Beg my 
pardon, and I'll forgive you. [He points to the 
ground at his feet, waiting a moment.] But, if you 
don't, instead of forgiveness will come the law! 
[He seizes Rudolph's right hand and opens his 
fingers.] See, this is the hand with which you 
swore the oath of allegiance to me! I know how to 
read hands. Take heed! Death is written in this 
hand, an early death, the death that traitors die ! 

AoNEs. [Who, in the meantime, supported by 
Bebtha and Mathda^ has stood erect.] I see flames 
before my eyes ! Flames of the fire of hell I Of- — ^ 
[She collapses and fails on the chair.] 

Bebtha. [ With a shriek. ] The Empress is dying ! 

[She kneels with Matilj>a by the side of Agnbs.] 

Henby. [Overcome by sudden emotion, throwing 
himself at the feet of his mother.] You are going 
to leave us now, mother! Going to leave your son! 
Going to leave Germany? [He rises.] Go! — ^It is 
best, for I fear the time has come that threatens 
disaster to all to whom Germany is more than a 
mere name! 
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[The head of the Empress falls backward; with 
both arms Countess Matilda presses it against her 
bosom. Bbbtha steps to Hbnby, who is standing 
in the centre of the stage, looking gloomily upon his 
mother.] 

Bbbtha. [Embracing him.] Pray with me ; pray 
to Ood for your mother. 

Hbnbt. The happy may pray to Him I He prom- 
ised me what He did not fulfil. The voice with which 
I once called upon Him is gone. I can no longer 
pray. 
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A vaulted room in the castle of Sant^ Angelo at 
Rome. The walls and ceiling are m^ide of hewn 
stone. The entra^tce door is cut diagonally in the 
right corner. In the hack wdU is a hay window, the 
two windows of which meet in a sharp angle. The 
windows are smaU. The room has the appearance 
of a chamber in a fortress. It is night. A lamp 
hangs from the ceiling and gives a dim light. When 
the curtain rises, the entrance door stands open; 
through this door we look out upon a hallway, dimly 
lighted, the walls and ceiling of which are, like the 
room in front, huUt of hewn stone. A couch stands 
in the front room placed crosswise on the stage. 

[The Prefect of Rome, the Captain of the castle, 
and two soldiers are seen walking up the hallway.] 

Pbbfect. [Entering.] The Captain of the castle I 

Captain. [Approaching.] Prefect! 

Pbefbct. Did you receive my order! 

Captain. All preparations have been made to re- 
ceive him. Is the Pope coming! 

Pbefect. From Saint Peter ^s. You may expect 
him any moment. 

Captain. [He motions to the soldiers and points 
to the hay window.] From this poi^t you can see 
Saint Peter's. Station yourself there and watch! 
[The soldiers step into the hay window and look out 
over the city.] 

Pbefbct. Tomorrow morning it may be too late ; 
King Henry is besieging the walls of tiie Vatican, 

129 
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Captain. He has lain there twice before. 

Pbefeot. But we are standing; to stand makes 
one tired. 

Captain. Hml Can a Soman become tired! 

Pbbpbct. Let us be so among ourselves. More- 
over, Gottfried von Bouillon has joined him with 
fresh troops; it^s not impossible that he may make 
an attack tomorrow with his whole army. 

Captain. If the walls give way, Saint Peter's 
will fall into his hands. 

Pbepbct. And with Saint Peter's, the Pope. 

Captain. \WUh a smUe.'] Therefore, he is pre- 
paring for the retreat. [In a confidential undertone.] 
Do you know 

Pbbpbct. What! 

Captain, It's a pity he didn't go into the army. 

Pbbfbct. The Pope ! 

Captain. He would make 4 much better soldier 
than priest. 

Onb op thb Soldibbs. [GaUing from the tvindow.] 
Prefect! 

[The Prefect and the Gaptain look up.] 

Thb Soldibb. A procession of priests! From 
Saint Peter's! With torches! In their midst, one 
in a sedan chair! 

Pbbpeot. Let me see I [He hastens to the win- 
dow.] That's he ! [Returning from the window and 
looking ahout.] Have you prepared for his com- 
forts! 

Captain. [Pointing to the couch.] Well — ^there. 

Pbbpbct. Of course-^no one would want to live 
here unless obliged to. [He beckons the soldiers to 
come from the window.] You there, come from that 
window and get out! [To the Gaptain.] As soon 
as he has entered, see that the gates of the castle 
are locked and bolted. 
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CAPTAnfT. It shall be done. 

[We hear a confusion of voices and the noise of 
steps behind the scene. They increase in lot^dness as 
they approach. A multitude of priests come with 
hasty, tripping step along the hall; their leader is 
carrying a large cross. They enter and crowd to- 
gether, timidly, along the rear and in the bay unn- 
dow, where they remain. Gbegoby^ supported by 
two other priests, enters slowly. His walk, his bear- 
ing, and the features of his face, show extreme 
exhaustion.^ 

Pbbfbct. Holy Pope, yon are exhausted I [Point- 
ing to the couch.] We have prepared a couch for 
you. 

Gebgobt. [He stops in the centre of the stage and 
looks about, without noticing the Prefect.] The 
crown 1 

Pbbfbct. What is it you wisht 

Gbbgoby. The crown I 

[A young priest enters hastily, carrying a metal^ 
box in his two hands.] 

Thb Young Pbibst. I'm bringing it, your Holi- 
ness! 

Gbbgobt. [His face lights up. He lifts quickly 
the cover of the box; in it lies the imperial crown.] 
Leap now over the wall I Break into Saint Peter's 
holy Church I Here is the soul of Saint Peter's I In 
this chamber, the world! 

Pbbpbot. It's too much for you. I beg you, take 
a rest. [He makes Gbbgoby sit down on the couch.] 

Gbbgobt. [Seating himself.] Who says I'm weakt 
It's not true. Come here! [He beckons the young 
priest to come to him.] I must see it ! [The young 
priest kneels in front of the couch, supporting the 
box on his knees. Gbbgobt gazes at the crown with 
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devouring looks.] That's food and drink, and solace 
and power! Do you see the rays of light that flash 
from it? Flames and sparks, blue flames, like the 
blue light in the eye of a hungry wolf I They are 
Henry's thoughts! — ^Imperial crown is it's name! 
The head on which it rests aspires to realms beyond 
the clouds! Down with thee, pride of the world! 
Down! Down! 

The Young Pbiest. [Placing the box on the floor.] 
At your feet I At your feet ! 

Gbegoby. I've sworn to God that I will cast the 
crowns of this world into the dust before His feet! 
I've grown old since I made this oath! My work is 
done! For a sign of what I've done, I'll do this! 
[He puts his foot upon the crown.] 

The Pebpbct and the Captain. God be with us ! 

Gbbqoby. Fools ! Don't you see that God is with 
met Ten thousand are outside, with horses and 
arms, shouting and clamoring for this crown ! And 
here am I, I alone! I have it — ^I will keep it — ^and 
will not surrender it ! 

[He sinks down exhausted. There is a pause. 
Beyond the room, we hear, comi/ng from helow, three 
long, measured beats, as though a hammer was 
struck against a door. The soldier, who before had 
stoo^ in the bay window, appears in the hallway.] 

The S0I4DIBB. Prefect! 
Prefect. What is it! 

The Soldibe. There is some one at the gate. 
Pbepeot. Who! 

The Soldieb. One of the army of the king. 
Captain. What! 

Prefect. The Romans allowed him to come in! 

The Soldier. They allowed him to come in and 

conducted him to the castle. They are below, a great 
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crowd. They demand that he be admitted. They 
say he comes to treat of peace with the holy Pope. 

Gbeqoby. [Who, in the meantime, has lain as in a 
swoon, sits up.] Who is speaking of me! 

Prefect. [To Gregory.] Holy Pope, the tidings 
come that King Henry has sent an envoy to nego- 
tiate peace with you. 

Gregory. Does he offer submission? Will he, 
through penance, release himself from the bant 

Prefect. [To the soldier.] Is that what he 
wants t 

The Soldier. That I don^t know. 

Prefect. [To Gregory.] Holy Pope, that we 
don't know. 

Gregory, No other conditions will admit him. 

Prefect. Holy Pope, it — ^it might well be ? 

Gregory. No other conditions will admit him. 

[From helow come repeated, irregular sounding 
heats, as though a great number of hands were heat- 
ing on the gates. Cries of voices are heard from 
a distance.] 

Captain. [Hastening to the window and looking 
down.] Holy Father, the Eomans are losing their 
patience! They demand by force of arms that he 
be admitted. 

Gregory. Are the Bomans allied with him! 

Prefect. Not that, exactly ; to tell the truth, they 
— ^they are longing for peace. 

Gregory. [Speaking to himself.] Bodies are 
defending the Church! Bodies are mortal! They 
Jbecome tired and fagged out I [Lifting up his head.] 
Prefect 1 

Prefect. What is your wish ? 

Gregory. Does any one know where the Abbot 
of Clugny is? 
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Pbefbct. Abbot Hugot They say he is in the 
camp of the King. 

Gbbqoby. [Lost m gloomy thought.^ Hugo— in 
Henry's camp— t 

Pbbfbct. Have you no instraetions to give? 

Gbeqoby. [In an angry voice.] They shall fight ; 
andy if needs be^ die for the holy Church 1 

Pbbfbcjt, But — but, possibly, — ^very many will 
have to die. 

Gbbgoby. [ With a scorn.] How cautious you are, 
Prefect! [To himself.] Of course — ^what does he 
care about the Churdi? Hugo even left it! I'm 
shivering with loneliness! [Renewed noise comes 
from below.] 

Gbbgobt. Let him come ! Open the door I 

[The Prefect and the Captain leave. After a long 
panise, a knight enters, wearing a helmet with low- 
ered visor, a mantle over his armor. The Prefect 
and the Captain come up the hall.] 

Pbbpbot. [To the Knight.] Surrender your 
sword ! When you leave, you shall have it back. 

[The Knight silently surrenders his sword to the 
Prefect and motions him and the Captain to with- 
draw. Both leave. The Knight beckons also to the 
clergy to withdraw; these look inquiringly at 
Gbegoby. Receiving no sign from him, they leave, 
closing the door behind them. The Knight is 
standing in the rear, erect and stately.] 

Gbeooby. [Without turning toward him.] Tou 
bring me Henry's submission t 

Thb Knight. He submitted himself when you 
were the stronger. 

Gbbqoby. [Startled at the words of the Knight, 
as though listening to the sound of his voice, he 
turns his head slowly toward him, and stares at him 
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for awhUe in silence.] Am I not — still the stronger! 
Is Henry not under the ban! 

The Knight. He was freed from it at Canossa. 

Gbegoby. But I put the ban upon him a second 
time. Did they not hear of it in Germany! 

The Knight. They heard of it. 

Gbbgoby. What, then, did they do in Germany! 
What did the people say! 

The Knight. They heard of it. 

Gbegoby. What did they do when they heard 
of it! 

The Knight. That^s all there was about it. 

[Gbegoby clutches the pUlows and utters a low 
sotmd.] 

The Knight. When Gregory cursed Henry the 
first time, God^s anger was in his words; when he 
did it a second time, it was a man's impotent hatred. 

Gbegoby. Did Henry send you! Is that what he 
said to you! 

The Knight. Henry did not send me. 

Gbegoby. Not! You are a German! You come 
from Germany! 

The Knight. I am a German — ^I come from Ger- 
many. 

Gbegoby. And — and Henry did not send you! 
[A pause.] Who did send you! Did King Eudolph 
send you! 

The Knight. That may be. 

Gbegoby. What has he to say to me! What is 
his message! 

The Knight. He sends you his farewell; he's 
dead ! 

Gbegoby. Eudolph dead! 

The Knight. Slain in a battle against Henry. 
He sends you a legacy. 

Gbegoby. A — ^a legacy! 
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The Knioht. The hand with which he swore alle- 
giance to his king, which was cut from his body in 
bloody battle, the hand, which Henry read to him at 
Canossa, prophesying his death, — as a legacy he 
sends you this hand! 

[He reaches tmder his mantle, produces a man's 
right hand, and throws it at Gbegoby's feet.] 

Gbegoby. [He rises with a cry of terror, then 
sinks down by the side of the couch, burying his face 

deep in the pUlows.] Oh! [Kneeling at the 

couch.] How do you know that Henry read death 
in Budolph's handt 

The Knioht. Because it was I who read it! 

Gbeqoby. You — ^you are ? 

The Knioht. [Lifting his helmet quickly.] I am 
Henry, the King. [There is a pause.] Do you feel 
the silence round about ust It's the world, holding 
its breath, because we are, for the first time, alone. 
[He points to the hand.] Death is between us ! I 
will cover it. [He takes the mantle from his shoul- 
der, and throws it over the hand.] May life spring 
forth from this hour! 

Gbegoby. [He rises from his knees and seats him- 
self on the couch.] What do you ask of me! 

Henby. My right. 

Gbegoby. What do you call your right t 

Henby. The imperial crown. 

Gbegoby. [Scornfully.] Tou say I am not 
stronger than you are ; yet you come begging of me. 

Henby. I do not come begging ; tomorrow I shall 
be emperor! 

Gbegoby. If I refuse it to you! 

Henby. Then some one else will crown me, 

Gbegoby. The Pope only can crown an emperor! 

Henby. Then another Pope will reign in your 
place tomorrow. 
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Gbeooby. Who! 

Hekby. Wibert of Eavenna. 

Gbegoby. Wibert ! The priests will tear the holy 
vestments from his body! 

Henbt. a hosanna the priests will sing him. 

Gbbqobt. Who tells you thatt 

Hbnby. One in whom yon believe, — Hugo, the 
Abbot of Clugny. 

Obegoby. Hugo— for Wibert t That *s not true I 

Henby. Come into my camp; ask him yourself I 
[Gbegoby collapses on his couch. A pause follows.] 
But it is my wish that you crown me I 

Gbegoby. Why — ^I t 

Henby. Because I cannot forget the day when I 
saw you for the first time, many years ago, up there 
at Goslar. Ton looked so different from other 
people I [Gbegoby turns slowly toward him.] You 
looked to me like one who could work wonders I If 
it be true that you have this power, use it; it is 
your last opportunity! 

Gbegoby. What wonder do you expect of met 

Henby. Since my visit at Canossa, I have lost my 
faith. Give me back my faith ! 

Gbegoby. So— that ^s what you want ! 

Henby. Since then something died within me. — 
Cause it to live again! 

Gbegoby. [His eyes turn away from Henby; his 
head drops on his breast; he wrings his hands; his 
whole body trembles.] How his heart yearns after 
mine ! How my heart answers his ! [He wrings his 
hands more wildly; suddenly they fall asunder; he 
rises quickly.] Henry! I wish to God you were 
not King! 

Henby. [With a grave smite.] My foes say that, 
also. 
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Gbegoby. Not King just at this time — ^while I am 
Pope! 

Hekby. I don't understand you. 

Gbegoby. [Standing at the head of the coitch.] 
But if you did understand me, the miracle you are 
asking for would be wrought f 

Hbnby. I want you to restore my faith. 

Gbegoby. Then you would have what will give 
you faith. 

Henby. Whatt 

Gbegoby. The Infinite, the Eternal, the Divine, 
the Church. 

Henby. I want the invisible God, in whom I once 
believed ! 

Gbegoby. He lives in the Church! Believe in 
her, and He will again be yours I 

Henby. [Looking at him in blank astonishment.} 
And — ^if I — ^would 

Gbegoby. [From the place where he stands, he 
stretches both hands toward Henby.] Oh, if only 
you would ! Oh, if you would come ! If you would 
come to her, as a son to his mother! Come, Henry! 
Henry, come ! Do you remember what you said to 
me on that day in Goslar T Tou said that you would 
not suffer any one to put out people's eyes ! Kingly 
boy, kingly man, think of what you said! Put it 
now into practice, — make the blind see, make them 
see what will give them eternal salvation ! You, first 
among men, you, mightiest among men, humble your- 
self first, submit yourself first, kneel before the one 
who is greater than you! 

Henby. Before the Church! 

Gbegoby. Yes, yes, yes, before the Church, which 
is as great as God himself! 

Henby. I understand what you ask of me — ^tell 
me, what will you give me in return! 
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Grbgoby. What will I give you! What will I 
give youf I will take the ban from you; I will 
recognize you before the whole world as King; I 
will crown you Emperor before the world; I will 
receive you as my partner in my great work, as my 
friend, my brother, my son, as the most beloved son 
of the Church! * Henry, you who have suffered so 
much from hatred — ^your soul will be filled with the 
light of heavenly bliss, when the stream of universal 
love which the Church is able to give, overflows you I 

Hbnby. Give me your love of your own free- 
will. 

Gbegoby. I do give you my love of my own free- 
wiU. 

Hbnby. No, you sell it to me. Let me be your 
friend without being your servant ! 

Gbegoby. Does the son become a servant in sub- 
mitting himself to his mother? 

Henby. No true mother lets her son feel this sub- 
mission. 

Gbegoby. You shall not feel it! The outside 
world shall not see your submission, the outside 
world shall not see you kneel ! A thousand steps I 
take toward you — one only I ask of you! Here 
where I am is the Church; where you are, is the 
world. Let this stone chamber become the place 
of that momentous event where the body humbled 
itself before the spirit I Subdue the king— bow your 
neck — ^kneel before me ; no one will know it — ^no one 
will see it 

Henby. One will see it ! 

Gbegoby. Who! 

Henby. I! 

Gbegoby. Do it for humanity *s sake ! 

Henby. I cannot kneel. 

Gbegoby. Did you not kneel once before! 
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Hbkbt. It did not help me. At that time when 
I knelt, God died within me. Betnm to me the God 
I sought to find in you and you have taken from me ! 

Gbbqoby. I cannot, unless you humble yourself. 
Humble yourself I 

Hbnbt. No I 

Gbbgoby. You must 

Hbnby. No I 

Gbbqobt. [Thromng up both hands.] Were all 
my words in vain that I have spoken, all that I im- 
plored of you! Is this hour lost, this one hour, 
which once was and will never return! Stubborn 
man! 

Henbt. Deceiver! 

Gbbgoby. [Taken aback.] Deceiver 1 

Hbkby. Yes, deceiver 1 Who wishes people to 
believe that he is above weakness and desire — ^yet 
who hungers after power and is satisfied with empty 
show! Twice I have searched your soul; twice IVe 
found there nothing but emptiness I 

Gbbgoby. Now you shall not be emperor I 

Hbnby. Now I shall be emperor without your 
help I [He takes the mantle from the floor, point- 
ing to the tuindow.] The day is dawning red. 
Thousands have died because of you ; ten thousands 
will die because of you. Shall their blood be upon 
you! Shan there be war! 

Gbbgoby. War from generation to generation, be- 
tween father and son ! War there shall be I And a 
curse upon you from now on till eternity! 

Hbnby. [Throwing the mantle about his shoid- 
ders.] It's not a wonder worker — ^it's a sorcerer 
that is cursing the world! Your voice is drowned 
by another, mightier than yours — ^the voice of de- 
spair ! Your curse is made void by another mightier 
than yours — ^the curse of the deceived! All those 
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that have sought refuge in hope, all those that have 
struggled to keep their faith, have yearned after 
God, all those that have put their trust in you and 
have received a stone in place of bread, and a glit- 
tering plaything instead of eternal life, — ^for all 
those I speak, for all those I say to you, **Tou shall 
be cursed, cursed, cursed!'* [He rushes out.] 

Gbegoby. [Stretching out both arms.] Let me 
pray — ^pray — pray 

[He staggers and falls across the couch so that his 
head is hanging down. 

The priests appear at the door; they look about 
anxiously for a moment, then enter tumultuously.] 

The Pbibsts. The Pope is dying 1 

[The moment they are drawing near, they per- 
ceive the dead hand on the floor.] 

One of the Pbiests. See — ^what's lying there on 
the floor! 

A Second Pbibst. [Bending over^] A man's 
hand, hacked from the body! 

All the Priests. A dead man's hand ! 
[They fall bach, terrified, to the rear.] 

The Young Pbibst. [The one who brought the 
crown, is kneeling by the side of Gbegoby and has 
lifted his head on the couch.] Don't run away! 
Don't you see that he is dying? Let us pray for 
his soiQ ! 

The Pbiests. Let us pray for his soul ! 
[They kneel down in the rear.] 

The Young Pbibst. [Leading in prayer.] '^When 
the hour is at hand which is followed by no 
hour " 

The Pbiests. [Repeating the words.] ** Which 
is followed by no hour " 
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The Young Priest. [Leading in prayer."] '*When 
the night is at hand which is followed by no 
day '' 

The Pbiests. [As before.] ** Which is followed 
by no day '* 

The Young Pbiest. [As before.] **Then lead 
me in the darkness, have pity upon me, O Lord!*' 

The Pbiests. [As before.] "Have pity npon 
me, OLord!'' 

Gbbqoby. [Raismg his head.] What are yon 
mnttering! 

The Young Pbiest. We are praying. 

Gbegoby. Prayers for one dying! 

The Young Pbiest. Prayers for the last honr. 

Gbegoby. Is there a dying one here! 

All the Pbiests. Pray with ns, holy Father! 
Pray with ns 1 

[Beyond the walls, from the distance, a loud trum- 
pet blast comes. The priests jump from the ground 
and rush to the window.] 

One of the Pbiests. That^s King Henry, who is 
attacking the walls of Rome ! 

Second Pbiest. Death is npon ns 1 

All the Pbiests. [Running in deathly fear to the 
front, they throw themselves before Gbegoby, em- 
bracing his knees.] Pray with ns ! Pray 1 Pray I 

Gbegoby. [Pushing them away.] Cowards ! 

[From the distance comes a second trumpet blast, 
then a great uproar a/nd confusion of sounds.] 

All the Pbiests. Did yon hear that? 

Gbegoby. To arms! 

All the Pbiests. Pray for the salvation of yonr 
sonl! 

Gbegoby. Fight for the holy Chnrch! 

All the Pbiests. Pray! Pray! 

Gbegoby. Upon the walls with yon! [He strug- 
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gles up from the cotich.] Give me the crucifix ! [He 
reaches after the crucifix; it is given him.} 

One of the Priests. What are you going to do? 

Geegoby. I am going up on the walls! [He 
straightens himself out, leaning against the cross.] 
Help me to my feet! Upon the walls! Pight! 
Die for the holy Church! [He staggers, lets the 
cross fall and sinks bach on the couch.] Oh, my 
body — ^my body — ^wretched body ! 

[The Prefect comes rushing in.] 

Pbbfect. Holy Father — ^Holy Father — Gottfried 
von Bouillon has scaled the walls! The Germans 
are inside the city ! 

Gbegoby. Fight for the holy Church! Fight 
against Henry and hell! For the holy Church! 

[The Captain appears at the door.] 

Captain. Prefect! You are wanted! King 
Henry has entered Saint Peter ^s ! There is a fright- 
ful massacre in the church ! 

[The Prefect rushes out, followed hg the Captain. 
The priests jump to their feet. They are greatly 
terrified.] 

One of the Pbiests. That's God's own judg- 
ment! 

A Second Pbiest. Look at the dead man's hand ! 
It's pointing to him ! 

FiBST Pbiest. He can't pray ! 

Second Pbiest. God has forsaken him ! 

At.t. the Pbiests. God has forsaken him! Save 
yourself! Flee! Save yourself ! 

[They crowd together in wild confusion toward 
the door, and leave in haste. Gbegoby sinks hack 
with a moan.] 

The Young Pbiest. [Carried away by the con- 
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fusion of the fleeing priests, he returns and throws 
himself of Grsgobt's feet.] I will not flee I I will 
noti IwillnotI 

GbtBGOBT. Who are yout The lamp bums dimly 
— ^who are you that is speaking to met 

Thb Youko Pbibst. [Throtving his arm about 
Gbbooby, he presses his face upon Gbeqobt's breast.] 
One of your people, the last, the least, but one of 
them I 

Gbbgoby. [Groping for the head of the young 
man.] You are the boy who— who brought me the 
crown! 

Thb Youno Pbibst. I'm the onel I'm the one! 
Unknown, IVe looked up to you; in obscurity, IVe 
prayed to be with you ! I was a beggar all my days ; 
death leads me now to you, to your sidel I may 
die now with you, — ^you, my sanctuary, — ^you, my 
God I 

[In the distance a great tumult arises. We hear 
the words: ** Henry for Emperor, Wibert for 
Popel''] 

Gbbgoby. [Startled.] What do these call! 

Thb Youno Pbibst. [Throwing himself upon 
him.] Don't listen to them ! Don't listen to them I 
[From beyond come repeated cries: ** Henry for 
Emperor, Wibert for Pope!"] 

Gbbqoby. [Starting up.] They are calling, — 
**Wibert for Pope!" 

Thb Youno Pbibst. [Throwing himself with re- 
doubled passion upon him.] They are lying ! They 
are lying ! They are lying ! 

Gbbgoby. [Raising himself feebly on his feet, he 
supports himself with both hands on the shoulders of 
the young priest, who is kneeling before him.] Who 
— is your Pope! 
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The Young Pbibst. You are the Pope, none but 
you I 

Obegoby. Do you believe in met 

The Young Pbiest. As I believe in God, so I 
believe in you! 

Obbgoht. You love met 

Thb Young Priest. Father and mother, brother 
and sister, 1*11 give up for you I 

Gbegoby. 0, my God! Thou hast sent him to 
me in this, my last hour! Thou didst know that I 
wanted nothing for myself, but all things for the 
holy Cause alone ! Thou didst send him to me in my 
last hour, this man here, O my God! [He puts his 
hands on the head of the young man.] My hands 
are on your head! Youth, golden season of life, I 
bless you! Future, I link you to my work! You 
shall remain when I have passed away; you shall 
live when I have died ! Shadows are diauning my 
vision ! Look into my eyes ! Sun is in your eyes ! 
You are the Tomorrow, which is dawning in tri- 
umph over the Yesterday! 

[Close at hand come repealed cries of: ** Henry 
for Emperor, Wibert for Pope!'*] 

Gbegoby. [In a rigid position, standing, his right 
hand raised.] The Future — ^the Future! That — 
thai^s mine! 

[He staggers, falls backward on the couch, and 
dies.] 
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THE NEW RHYTHMIC DBAMA. 
?ABT 11. 

Fluid idea in appropriately conventionalized form 
constitutes rhythm. 

Rhythm is a basic principle of ail the arts. 

Drama is the rhythmic f fusion of movement, light, 
and sound. 

Life is actuated by the unU to conscioi^ness. 
Consciousness is illuminated by art. 
Art, in common with aU religions, needs its ritual 
and priesthood. 

1. 

Just as physical movement is the first sensuous 
constituent of drama, so worship, the movement of 
the soul, is its spiritual essence. When art ceases 
to have religious significance, art ceases; and simi- 
larly, religion being opposed to dogma, art ceases 
when art becomes dogmatic. Religion is illuminated 
experience, and, in its ceremonial aspects, such as 
Greek tragedy, which was a ritual oblation to Diony- 
sus^ that state of consciousness depends on a com- 
plete understanding between ministrants and par- 
ticipants. The audience, therefore, equally with 
movement, is an essential of all dramatic presenta- 
tion. It must, in the first place, play its part in 
the performance, giving that inspiration to those on 
the stage without which they in their turn can give 
little or nothing back — a fact too frequently forgot- 
ten by the many restless, whispering and ill-man- 
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nered men and women, but particularly women, 
to be found in most English and American theatres 
today — and, in the second place, it must, from 
custom and choice, understand the significance 
of and sympathize with the conventions employed 
on the stage, just as the Christian participating in 
the sacrament recognizes bread and wine as intelli- 
gible and appropriate symbols. Arbitrary and un- 
familiar symbols fail to reach, far less move, those 
for whom they are intended. The poet who would 
recreate drama must remember that, even should he 
succeed in expressing the God within him through 
rhythmic conventions of movement, light and sound, 
his work will be vain unless he can find or train an 
audience not merely to accept those conventions but 
to welcome them as a life-giving revelation. In 
other words, form and spirit must be an inseparable 
and indeed synonymous unity, acceptable in both its 
aspects to those whom it aims at reaching. The 
quantity and quality of those for whom any given 
art is intended will therefore determine the con- 
ventions which the artist can profitably employ; or 
rather, since art is hieratic, it would be truer to say 
that the conventions used by an artist determine his 
followers. 

The new rhythmic drama, in its beginnings as seen 
today, derives from two main sources, the imagina- 
tive school associated with the name of Gordon 
Craig, which is concerned chiefly with new visual 
forms, and the realistic school descended from Ibsen, 
whose main value lies in its angle of approach to 
life. The former appeals primarily to those who 
take pleasure in sensuous beauty, the latter to those 
whose main interest is intellectualized idea. Both, 
as found combined in such an older dramatist as 
Euripides, are clearly necessary to the theatre's sal- 
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vatioiL No intelligent andience today will accept a 
play whose basis is not firmly grounded in reality, 
and no intelligent audience tomorrow will accept a 
play where reality is not magnificently transfigured 
into rhythm. The poet, therefore, who aims at re- 
creating drama not only must express himself in 
beautiful forms but must also think clearly and hard. 
Since his object is to move profoundly — ^to illuminate 
— ^the highest spirits of his own and all succeeding 
times, his art will, directly or indirectly, express 
his own highest spiritual conviction, which will 
inevitably be the highest spiritual conviction of his 
age. That conviction today is written across the 
world : we believe that the cornerstone of loveliness 
is reality. In the past, European philosophy for 
the most part has found its justification of life 
in otherworldliness ; the Christian and Buddhistic 
traditions have been faithfully observed up to 
our own generation. On the one hand realists 
and social reformers, with their longings and aspira- 
tions voiced by Nietzsche, the greatest of western 
prophets hitherto, have found compensation for this 
world in the hope of this world regenerated, a high 
form of otherworldliness, but otherworldliness none 
the less; on the other hand the romanticists, ago- 
nized by actualities, have sought refuge from things 
as they are in a gentle-hearted but myopic vision 
that is not merely otherworldly but altogether un- 
worldly and unreal. The arts have been glorified as 
an escape from reality — ^the arts which are in truth 
the supreme expression of reality. Nietzsche him- 
self, at the moment of his perfect ripeness, knew and 
told this in many cantos of his one great poem, but 
it is an English writer whom posterity, one may be- 
lieve, will identify with the beginnings of modem 
European art. In the other arts England has been 
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always and justly a by-word, but in literature she 
has been and remains a mouthpiece for humanity. 
Thomas Hardy faced this world as it is. 

The tragic view of life consists in the fearless 
facing of reality; tragic art consists in its transfig- 
uration.* The art which denies reality, or denies 
the realities of birth, existence and death, is a blas- 
phemous art, abominable to all who worship life ; the 
art which minimizes reality, or minimizes the reali- 
ties of pain, oppression and disease, is a lying art, 
terrifying to all who love truthfulness ; but the art 
which faces reality, and all that reality implies, and 
is glad — ^that art voices today the highest spiritual 
conviction of humankind, as it has always voiced it 
and always will voice it. Two and a half thousand 
years ago Euripides said : 



"Whoe'er ean know, 

"As the long days go, 

"That To Live is happy, hath found his Heaven! 'f 



Human wisdom has reached no higher point ; perhaps 
there is none for it to reach. Tragedy, as Aristotle 
knew, is the happiest of the arts; for the joyful 
facing of reality involves its transfiguration. To 
worship life and to love truthfulness is to know God. 
In such a scheme of art there is no place for the 
dilettante, who after all can always find a comfort- 
able corner in the drawing-room or club. Men of 
character prefer the mountain or the monastery, and 
character — that old austere virtue or manliness,^ 
which has been remembered just not too late — ^is no 
less necessary to the artist than technique ; the one 

♦ Cf. Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age. 
t The Bacchae in Gilbert Murray's translation. 
t The Latin word virtus means the quality of being a man {vir). 
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tells him how, the other what, to express. There is 
no art without vision and no vision without virtue. 
And, since virtue apparently comes to men more 
easily when they are banded together for a common 
purpose than when they are alone, it may be that 
ah order of tragic art is destined to arise. The old 
Bonin scholar, dedicated to pen and sword, the monk 
of the mediaeval cloister, dedicated to brush and (Jod, 
who incidentally set standards of taste for half the 
world, set also a standard of conduct which the poet 
of today would be wise to follow. One evening — ^the 
story runs — ^through the gate of a Trappist monas- 
tery, high on a hill overlooking a lonely valley, came 
a man seeking admission to that order of perpetual 
silence. Before taking the final vow, he was granted, 
according to rule, his last hour of human speech. It 
was the hour of sunset, and through that hour, from 
a terrace that faced the sun as it sank behind the 
mountain, song poured from him such as those val- 
leys had never heard. Then he was silent, for ever. 
Years later men read that in a distant Trappist mon- 
astery there had died a tenor, once famous in the 
world from which he had vanished, none knew 
whither, long ago. 

Men serve the gods of their making in many ways 
and for many motives; but that singer's end was at 
least not more ignoble than those of Tennyson or 
Marlowe. Had he dedicated his life to beauty with 
the same fixity of purpose as he dedicated his living 
death, he might have founded an order that would 
survive when monks and Samurai had passed, to- 
gether with their penances and their instruments of 
death. The way and the motive of service to the 
God which is beauty are very simple. The motive 
of true service is always the same : if those who serve 
seek their own profit, their work is not service but 
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marketing;* if they seek the profit of others, per- 
sonal desires may actuate them rather than the im- 
personal rule ; but those who, regardless of reward 
for themselves or any other, strive with all their 
might for the accomplishment of an impersonal end, 
these truly serve. The schoolboy at his game plays 
not to win or to lose ; he plays at first for the honour 
of his side, and eventually he learns *'to play the 
game for the game 's sake. * ' That metaphor, drawn 
from a child's toys, has become the English synonym 
for upright dealing and true service. And the artist 
serving God is the world's childhood at play. 

The very simplicity of these things baffles the 
sophisticated. They seek ulterior meanings in **art 
for art's sake,'' and, while the philanderer with 
beauty makes it an excuse for lack of character, 
those whom beauty appalls seize it as an opportu- 
nity for attacking the object of their fear. They 
do not realize that art is the artist's religion and 
the service of beauty his life, as simply and as ex- 
plicitly as Christianity and the service of the Chris- 
tian God are the lifeblood and breath of those who 
believe that the Man of Nazareth died on the cross 
to save sinners. If they did realize that, they would 

* Intereet and honour are incompatible; if a man or a country seeks 
advantage from any coarse of action, it is ingenuous to speak of 
honour in such a connection; if honour is the real object, gain or loss 
is immateriaL Stupidity begets suspicion, and suspicion panic, and 
the rulers of men declare that their country's interests and honour 
necessitate war. Either might; when both are urged, neither is 
valid as an argument. September, 1914. 

Let me take this opportunity of modifying a phrase used in The 
Temple of a Living Art (p. 11, L 3), — ^''fame, the strongest of human 
incentives". In its context that phrase was perhaps permissible; as 
a generalization, it is palpably absurd. Its intended meaning was 
''fame, a very strong and quite justifiable human incentive". Simi- 
larly, in the same essay (p. 12, 1. 10), the reference to drama as 
''a i>opular art" shoiUd not be detached from its context; the 
phrase was used comparatively. No art is popular. 
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cry out on the blasphemy. They do not realize that 
a child at play is a symbol of the kingdom of heaven, 
and that art, the perpetual playtime of the world's 
children, the joyful facing and transfiguration of 
reality, is the Mngdom of heaven. When they do 
realize the former, they send the child to school ; if 
they ever realized the latter, and realized too that 
every other form of government had been tried and 
failed — ^autocracy, plutocracy, democracy, bureauc- 
racy, militarism, heredity, mobrule, priestcraft, oli- 
garchies without name or number : all forms of rule 
save one alone, aristocracy, the rule of the best — 
there might be a danger that the artist would be set 
to put the world in order and the kingdom of heaven 
be established on earth. However, there is little 
risk of that, so long as vested interests govern church 
and state. Otherwise Christianity might be prac- 
tised. 

The way of service to art is no less simple than its 
motive. It is the way of the Bonin and the monk, 
adapted to a wider knowledge than theirs. It is the 
way of elimination. Just as, in the practise of his 
art, the artist eliminates every word, every line, 
every tone, that is not absolutely indispensable, and 
leaves only the simplest and therefore the most sat- 
isfying expression of his idea, so, in the conduct of 
his life, he would do well to eliminate wherever elim- 
ination is possible. Spiritual, and indeed mystical, 
reasons could be given for such conduct, but prag- 
matic ones are perhaps more suited to the temper of 
today, and three suflSce. Just as the schoolboy, about 
to take part in an important game, trains his body 
to its highest degree of fitness, in order that he may 
play the game worthily and well, so the artist, enter- 
ing on the greatest game of all, needs to have his 
senses in their finest physical trim. Just, too, as the 
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artist allows no irrelevant detail to distract the spec- 
tator from his work's main purpose, so he will allow 
nothing to distract himself from his work, which is 
the main purpose of his life. And lastly, experience 
teaches all who are capable of learning that, as in 
art, so in life, only the simplest things can give en- 
during happiness; sophisticated habits like luxury 
and asceticism blunt the senses and destroy the soul. 

This is no more than to say that the artist, aware 
of his priesthood, should make his body a temple 
of the Holy Ghost which directs his life; and that 
has been preached by the prophets of many religions. 
Some have even practised it, winning thereby joy 
for themselves and those about them, to say nothing 
of the usual gibbet and eventual statue in the market- 
place. Even that inevitability has failed to deter 
them from happiness; and indeed certain sculptors 
have forestalled posthumous martyrdom by design- 
ing their own monuments ; l^ese, however, have not 
been generally erected. 

As a matter of history the greatest artists,* aware 
that the kingdom of heaven is permanently localized 
where the only Christian found it, have individually 
dedicated their lives with as little compromise as 
their art to simplicity and the service of beauty. Any 
who have not done so seem to have been conditioned 
by circumstances and the habit of their time rather 
than by any inherent and unconquerable personal 
characteristic. But never, at least in recent times, 
has any band of artists so dedicated themselves col- 
lectively ; such a grouping for example as that of the 
Pre-Baphaelites has been fortuitous rather than 
formal and more concerned with technique than with 
conduct. Modem conditions, however, and the habit 

* H. g,, Fra Angelico, Meunier and Sjnge, as opposed to Baphael, 
Brunelleschi and Hall Caine. 
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of our own time are ripe for a collective dedication; 
indeed, it would seem imperative today that, unless 
art is to become trade's lackey in the western world, 
some body of men and women should formally dedi- 
cate themselves to the service of beauty and to pov- 
erty. Poverty, not merely simplicity I For, apart 
from the suspicion of a cult — ^almost of culture — 
which attaches to **the simple life,** simplicity is a 
thing difficult and poverty a thing easy to define. 

Poverty is the possession of only such objects as 
their possessor personally uses. Poverty is in fact 
property; for the only property is that which is 
proper to its possessor. Bonds, land, most material 
things, cannot from their nature be property, though 
they are today possessed. A certain minimum of 
money, the usage of some land, the food, clothing 
and shelter necessary to a man, and also such objects 
as the tools of his craft, the familiar book, the work 
of art that is studied and prized, to say nothing of 
the sea, the mountains and the sun for those that 
abide in their presence — ^things like these are truly 
the property of their users. And indeed it is not 
possession that men crave, but security of usage ; and 
that they can never have, so long as some possess 
more and others less than they use : unused posses- 
sions are the cause of most human misery. But it 
is only in material things that men possess what they 
do not use or are dispossessed of their own; no one 
who does not love virtue can have it; no one who 
does can lose it. In this sense all men are blessed, 
for all are poor in spirit, and that means free. 

Seeking a similar freedom of action to that free- 
dom of soul which is already his, the artist dedicated 
to poverty strips himself unflinchingly of every ma- 
terial possession other than those that are essential 
to his life and to his work. Any one who has ever 
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done such a things in however small a degree^ is 
aware of that sense of liberty and the open air which 
comes with each rejection. The accompanying moral 
prestige and authority in the world ^s eye smack 
somewhat of reward, nor may any stress rightly be 
laid on the wealth of beauty that an order of such 
artists would eventually administer; any monastery 
supplies an analogy and a warning. It is, however, 
not unjust to emphasize the freedom, the joy and 
tiie opportunity for work which that order would 
bring to its individual members, still less the collect- 
ive creation which it would urge into being. But most 
of all it is demanded to defend the religion of beauty 
against misunderstanding, indifference and open 
hostility. Art needs its prophets, and today maybe 
its martyrs. 

In order then that life may be given to the new 
rhythmic drama, that is to say to a rhythmic fusion 
of light, movement and sound, instinct with the re- 
ligious spirit and ritually offered by its ministrants 
and participants to the Gk)d of their worship, there 
is need today for an order of men and women sol- 
emnly dedicated, for life and in death, to poverty and 
the service of beauty. 

2. 

Any religion, to win credence, must have certain 
sanctions. These come to it through two main chan- 
nels, the example of its followers and their wisdom. 
Christianity, for instance, was established by the 
teaching and the private lives of a few holy men and 
destroyed by the Athanasian creed and the Inquisi- 
tion. Soci^sm has failed as a religion, despite its 
noble teachings, through the conduct of those that 
profess it; theosophy, despite the high practice of 
its exponents, by reason of its philosophical weak- 
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ness. Similarly^ too, the religion of beauty has never 
won general acceptance, at least dnring modem 
times, though in no country and at no epoch could 
be found any body of men and women with loftier 
ideals and purer standards of living than those who 
among all nations throughout the ages have dedi- 
cated themselves to its service. When at last the 
world gives credit to its artists for the splendid 
austerity and sublime devotion of their daily lives, 
those who have typified the poet as a Byron will real- 
ize the grossness of their self -betrayal. Nor on the 
other hand need he be canonized as a Euripides, serv- 
ing his country on the field of battle for forty years, 
or as a Shelley, visiting the si<^ comforting the af- 
flicted, and succouring the oppressed; any great city 
in Europe today and some in America can claim its 
hundreds of nameless noble, devoting their all to the 
impersonal idea of art with a greater and gladder 
self-denial than the parent's for the child or even 
than the child's for the parent. None the less the 
God of beauty, to whom the lives of such as these are 
an hourly sacrifice and song of praise, is a lonely 
and an untempled God. It may be that something 
eternally inherent in man's nature, some blindness 
or some fear, compels and will always compel him to 
reject the religion of joy, but it may be, at least 
equally well, that hitherto this religion has lacked 
some word of wisdom, which could convince the 
world — ^and that though its wisdom is the ripened 
fruit of time. 

Art is founded on the recognition of reality, and 
for mankind the supreme reality is human destiny. 
Whencet whithert whyt Unanswerable questions, 
it has seemed to the world, remembering meta- 
physicians. But artists, particularly tragic artists, 
the only ones with whom there need be any great 
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ooncem, to one of those questions at least have made 
continually and unfalteringly the same reply. The 
whence and the whither were unknown, they said; 
they might be unknowable; or on the other hand 
they might be discovered in the fulness of time. 
But the why was its own response: the game for 
the game's sake. A terrifying answer! And, since 
tiiey had no facts to justify their faith, the world 
naturally enough sought more comfortable consola- 
tion. And suddenly, some twenty-three centuries 
after it had successfully banished Euripides and his 
distressing happiness, the world was apparently 
proved right. The discovery of evolution estab- 
lished progress; so it seemed. But gradually, as 
men adjusted their minds to this great new knowl- 
edge, it grew clear that, though the whence and the 
whither were in process of solution, a solution that 
in our times becomes every day appreciably nearer, 
the why was still without answer — ^that is, of course, 
without comfortable answer. One was hurriedly 
sought; **the will to existence,'* some one said, and 
the phrase caught — ^**the struggle for existence,'' it 
was actually called — ^till men and women remem- 
bered that nothing was further from the motive ac- 
tuating themselves, to say nothing of those heroes 
on whose lives they believed their own were pat- 
terned; and, for very shame, the shibboleth was 
hushed. After that there was silence for a genera- 
tion, and then, in a sudden hubbub of voices, 
these crying that procreation and those that pleas- 
ure was the life-force, the quiet tones of a great 
prophet were heard proclaiming that life was actu- 
ated by *^the will to power." 

For Nietzsche's sake, one could almost wish that 
were true ; it would be all too little reward for his 
virtue, his courage, his martyrdom in life, and Ms 
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posthumous crucifixion today, that he should be 
the instrument of destiny to illuminate a dark-bewil- 
dered world. But his own practice disproved him: 
it was not power that drove the author of Thus 
Spake Zarathustra to utterance.* And each of us, 
looking in our own hearts, knows that for us no 
more than for him will the answer serve. If we are 
anything, we are each and all of us a microcosm of 
the universe we inhabit, and, searching ourselves, we 
may perhaps find the force that impels us to face life 
joyously and go forward to meet death as a tired 
child lays its head on its mother's lap, but that force 
will not be the desire for power, even for ourselves. 
Power we need, — ^the blindest among us, ** power to 
direct the miseries of men, but not to stay them'* :t 
the more far-sighted, power to put an end once and 
for all to the great mass of preventable human suf- 
fering; the wisest perhaps, power to fashion their 
own lives aright. But power for what ultimate endf 
The why is only pushed back one more degree. 

Perhaps it will always be so — ^the frontiers of 
understanding continually pushed back towards a 
continually receding horizon. But, when all is said 
and done, if the horizon did not recede, it would not 
be the horizon. The crock of gold under the rain- 
bow is forever unattainable, the ideal eternally be- 
yond our reach. In terms of human consciousness, 
there is no ultimate end. So, working in a circle, 
one returns to the artist's answer, ** Just because.'' 
But, as the round is completed, the traveler per- 
ceives that he has been moving not so much over a 
closed and confining circle as up an open and ever- 
expanding spiral; the crock of gold — some c^ll it 

* Thus Bpdke Zarathustra, iv, tax, 24, in conjunction with 1, zxii, 
1214. 
t A. D. Ficke, Mr, Faust 
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the Holy Grail — ^is still in the centre, but it is viewed 
from a different plane. And the journey begins to 
thrill him no longer for the hope of attainment but 
now for the joy of the quest. He is learning to play 
the game for the game's sake. And, slowly or sud- 
denly, he becomes aware of the game^ and aware 
that he is aware. For him the why is answered ; it 
has answered itself. 

Beality, like beauty, is self-evident; neither can 
be demonstrated. Terms familiar to one plane of 
oonseiousness are unintelligible to another; and, 
though the greater comprehends, it is incomprehen- 
sible by, the less. The child has to learn its letters 
before it can read, and mankind must experience 
spiritually before it can understand. That is why 
all religions are true for those to whom they appear 
true, and that also is why men and women can never 
be taught : they can only learn. If a Parisian should 
speak French to a Hottentot, the Hottentot might 
affirm that gibberish, not French, was being spoken ; 
he would probably affirm it angrily, for the human 
mind is irritated by what it does not understand. 
Nevertheless, the Parisian would be speaking 
French, and the Parisian would know that he was 
speaking French, though he could not prove it. If 
he were wise, he would not wish to attempt anything 
so impossible; fools argue, and blame is a foolish 
thing, for all people and all things function to the 
best of their power on their own plane. But wisdom 
is patient — and silent. 

Conscious of his consciousness, aware that he is 
aware, the artist knows that, for him and for all he 
comprehends, good is that which promotes conscious- 
ness and evil that which impedes it; and, to those 
that comprehend him, he offers that knowledge for 
them to take or to leave according to their needs 
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and their understanding. The fundamental philo- 
sophical position which, in the dawn of history, 
thousands of years ago, faith gave him manhood to 
take and hold, is secured to him today by science; 
but, even if it were not so — even if it were not true, 
as it is true, that all over the world now, in continu- 
ally increasing numbers, men and women, mounting 
above the barriers of speech and habit that separate 
soul from soul, are becoming aware of one another 
and of the universe, growing ever more and more 
fully conscious of the identity of each with each and 
with all — even were these tMngs a hope and an as- 
piration instead of what they are, the supreme real- 
ity of life— even then the artist, unafraid, would 
stand firm in his faith, made strong by the voice 
within him which bids him live and rejoice. For 
this voice tells him that consciousness is its own 
end, and his art, flashing consciousness into flame, 
confirms its truth, till consciousness itself is trans- 
formed into superconsciousness, the sign and qual- 
ity of supermanhood. And in that moment he is 
aware that the wUl to consciousness actuates and 
informs life, driving it irresistibly along the spiral 
of being, where universal and timeless conscious- 
ness is God. Maubice Bbowne. 
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A SPRING FESTIVAL 

The foJkming festival is for use in both eountry and eity. Its 
eostomes and dances are simple, and the number of players taking 
part in it can be augmented or diminished at wilL 

The Festival of Pomona, goddess of orchards, was celebrated 
throughout Greece in the aatomn, bat there was a simpler ceremony 
celebrated in the spring, when shepherds, tillers of the soil, owners 
of orchards, maidens and athletes, children, and the minor wood 
gods and goddesses laid offerings on her altar, with prayers for a 
fruitful harvest to come. This particular festival is woven around 
the Greek myth of Pomona and Vertumnus. 

[The scene of this festival is a level sward 
with trees on three sides. In the centre of this 
lawn, toward the rear, is an altar built of stone, 
with moss, vines and tiny flowers making gay its 
crevices. It is the altar of Pomona. 

The people who take part in the festival wear 
simple Grecian costumes, beautiful in line and color.] 



THE FESTIVAL OF POMONA 

Chabactbbs 

Pomona Camilla 

Vbbttjmntjs The Chobtjs 

Also vine-dressers, tillers of the soil, shepherds 
and shepherd maidens, children, the lesser deities of 
the woods, wrestlers and athletes. 

[The festival begins with the entrance of a group 
of wood gods and goddesses. They dance in, then 
about the altar, where they leave early flowers, deli- 
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cote ferns, and trailing vines as an offering. As 
they go out, the Chorus enter, white robed and 
crowned unth new leaves. They take up their places 
on each side of the altar.] 

Chobus 

Orchard goddess, here we bring 
Snow-white wool as offering 
From Cyprus and lona. 
Pour we now the oil and wine — 
Purple splendor of the vine, 
Hail to thee, Pomona ! 

Thou by Sylvan gods held dear. 
Who are worshiped far and near, 
From Ostia to Dodona, 
Smile on vineyard and on field, 
And the fruit our orchards yield. 
Hear our prayer, Pomona. 

Thou who of love wilt have none, 
Yet who lookest kindly on 
Strephon and Corona, 
For the blessing of thy glance 
Weave we now an orchard dance. 
Oh, adored Pomona 1 

[Maidens with applehlossoms enter and dance be- 
fore the altar. Then come shepherds, who, after 
leaving flax and wool on the altar, dance to shepherd 
piping — a rude yet graceful measure. Then come the 
children with more garlands, and then the owners of 
orchards of apple, fig and oUve, with gifts to lay 
upon the altar. Wine is poured out and cdl. The 
athletes enter and quoits are tossed. The winner 
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receives a wreath 05 prize. There is a wrestling 
match with a wreath as prize. Then all the different 
groups, headed by the chorus, march in a procession, 
the chorus leading them, and disappear from view. 
While the procession is forming, Camilla, an old 
woman in an ancient cloak, lags behind the others, 
€ts does Vbbttjmntjs, God of the Turning Tear, who 
wears a cloak half green, half gray.] 

Camilla 

Verttuimus, guardian of the tnming year — 

I give thee greeting! Lo, what dost thou heret 

Vbbtumnus 
[In answer to her obeisance.] Naught 

Camilla 

Worshiped god, why dost thou stand apart 
From all our joy! 

Vbrtumnus 

No joy is in my heart. 
For all the turning seasons do not bring 
Pomona ^s love. And that is the one thing 
I crave beyond all other. 

Camilla 

If winds fail 
A mariner, he doth but hoist more sail. 

Vbbtumntjs 

I thank thee, mortal, for thy good intent. 
And for the hope thy cheering words have lent 
My troubled spirit. 
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Camilla 

Doih she tell thee why 
She will not love thee! 

Vebttjmntjs 

Cold as is the sky 
Ere the first flush of dawn — so cold is she, 
And swears that she will like Diana be, 
And love no man, mortal or god. Alas ! 

Camilla. [Humbly.] 

Fancies like these are of ttimes known to pass. 
Thou art a god, and I a mortal, old 
And short of sight. Yet once I was not cold 
When spring came; and wood god, it yet may be, 
That from my store of years I'll counsel ye 
With words that have the good of garnered grain. 
Banish despair, and plead thy cause again. 

[Pomona, a radiant figure, appears in background.] 

Vbbtumntjs 
Hither she comes. 

[Camilla goes to one side, where she stands looking 
and waiting.] 

Pomona, lo I *TisII 
Against thy cruel hardness do I cry! 
Kind to the orchards, yet unkind to me. 

Pomona 
The orchards give their worship silently. 
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Vebttjmnus 

Cold as the sea spray from whicli Venus rose — 
Liisten. Across the land the sweet spring glows. 
But my heart, empty of thy golden love, 
Is desolate. 

Pomona 

Watch thou the moon above — 
A silver sickle that doth reap each star 
At day's first warning. Vertumnus, as far 
From love am I as is the moon from earth. 

[She turvis.'] 
Farewell. 

Vbbtumnus 
Thou leavest me to endless dearth. 

[Pomona leaves. Vertumnus leans disconsolate on 
his staff. Camilla approaches him.] 

Camilla 
Vertumnus! 

Vertumnus 
Ah, good mortal, art thou there t 

Camilla 

Mortals be very practised in despair. 
Because their lives are filled with many tears. 

Vertumnus 
Thou sawest how it went! 
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Camilla. * 

Cry down thy fears 1 
Never so cold, but some brave bird will sing. 
Wintry my locks — ^yet have I known the spring. 
And from that memory I connsel thee : 
Be swif ty and take this ancient cloak from me. 
And flax and wool will white all thy head. 

[With -flax and wool from the altar she disguises 

him.] 

Vbrtttmnus 
What meanest thonf 

Camilla 

Thy hands be wrinkled I 

[She pencils them.] 

With ashen gray. Yea, and thy face as well. 

[Stepping back to look at her handiwork.} 

Vertnmnns! Who could look on thee and tell 
Thou wast a godf So do time's ashes change 
All that is lovely into something strange. 
Now shalt thou say unto Pomona, this : 
**0h, lovely goddess, cold as Dianas kiss. 
May a poor humble mortal speak with theef 
One who has bowed herself perpetually 
Before thine altar and poured wine and oil, 
And worshiped thee witii first fruits of her toil! 
Adored and beautiful Pomona! Lo, 
I have seen all thy suitors come and go. 
Thou art more loved than was Penelope 
Or radiant Helen, stolen across the sea 
From Priam. Yet to all thou sayest *Nay.' 
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Dost thou not fear that Venus, on some day 
Of bitter reckoning, will drive thee hence !^' 
And when Pomona says : ' ' For what offense ! * ' 
Say thou: **AlasI To punish every heart 
That knows not love hath Venus sworn. Depart 
From cruel ways, or take thy punishment I ^* 
And when Pomona's ear to thee is lent, 
Tell her : of many suitors there was one, 
True beyond all the rest; sure as the sun 
And stars; Vertumnus, named. 

Vertumnus 

Oh, wondrous 1 

Camilla 

Say 
That he, alast alas! hath gone away; 
And then — — 

Vebtumntjs 
And then 

Camilla 

I need not tell to thee 
What gods say, meeting opportunity. 

[Camilla goes out Vebtumntjs prays at the altar. 
Pomona approaches.] 

Vebtumnus 

Goddess of orchards, fair Pomona, take 
A humble vineyard offering for my sake. 

Pomona 

Good Mother, laden be thy apple trees 

With ruddy fruitage, for thy fruit doth please. 
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Vebtumntjs 

May a poor humble woman speak with thee! 
One who has bowed herself perpetually 
Before thine altar, and poured wine and oil, 
And worshiped thee with first fruits of her toilt 
Adored and beautiful Pomona, lo 
I have seen all thy suitors come and go. 
Thou art more fair than was Penelope 
Or radiant Helen, stolen across the sea 
From Priam. Yet to all thou sayest **Nay.*' 
Dost thou not fear that Venus, on some day 
Of bitter reckoning, will drive thee hence f 

Pomona 
What should I fear! For what is my offense! 

Vebttjmnus 

Dost thou not know! To punish every heart 
That knows not love, hath Venus sworn. Depart 
From cruel ways, or take thy punishment! 

Pomona 
Good Mother, thou dost startle me ! 

Vebtumnus 

Belent 
And choose a lover 1 

Pomona 

Ah, which one! Which one! 
He must be true. 

Vebtumnus 

True as the shining sun 
And stars, Vertumnus was. 
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Pomona 

I scorn him. 

Vbbtumnus 

Yea, 
Then all is well, for he hath gone away. 

Pomona 
Gonet Ah, what meanest thont 

Vbbtumnus 

All that I said. 
In vain he gave thee love; in vain he pled. 
Comely he was, yet worshiped only thee. 
When will ye find again such constancy! 

Pomona. [Faintly.l 

Alas! I know not! Mortal, lend thine aid! 

[She leans on the arm of Vbbtumnus.] 

Vbbtumnus 
Yea, goddess. 

Pomona 

Ah, it seems as if this glade 
Grew black with loss of him. No more, no more 
To see him! 

[Before the altar.'] 

Oh, great Venns, I implore, 
I pray thy pity. Send him back to me. 
Cruel I was, yet meant not cruelty. 
Because I did not know till he was gone 
How well I loved him — or what luster shone 
On life when he was with me. 
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Vbbttjmntjs. [Throwing off his disguise.] 

He is here ! 

Pomona 

Vertumnns ! Guardian of the turning year! 
Turn not again away, lest I shall end 
As Echo did ! Venus, my thanks I send ! 

Vbbtumnus 
Not Venus, but another counseled me. 

Pomona 
What dost thou meanf 

Vbbtumnus 

Pomona, wise are we, 
Yet wiser are the mortals, for they know 
How to contend with fate and conquer woe. 
He who gives over with the race half won 
Might have been victor had he only run. 

[As Vbbtumnus draws Pomona towards him, the 
procession returns from the wood. The children 
strew blossoms in front of Vbbtumnus and Pomona, 
and aU go out, the chorus chanting:] 

Orchard goddess here we bring 
Garlands fair as oflFering 
From Cyprus and Dodona. 
Pour we now the oil and wine. 

Purple splendor of the vine 

Hail to thee, Pomona ! 
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Thon, by Sylvan gods held dear, 
Who art worshiped far and near. 
From Ostia to lona, 
Smile on vineyard and on field, 
And the fruits our orchards yield. 
Hear our prayer, Pomona. 

[The costumes should be made of silkoline and 
cheesecloth, in pale and deep blues, Tyrian purples, 
amber yellows and jade greens. For music ^^The 
Torch Dance'' and the ^^ Shepherd's Dance" from 
Edward German's ^^ Suite of Henry Eighth Dances," 
Dvorak's ^^ Humor esque," *^ Arabesque No. 2," 
Debussy, and Grieg's ^^ Spring Song," are suitable.] 

By Constance D^Abcy Magkay. 
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THE GEBMAN STAGE AND ITS 
ORGANIZATION. 

n. 

People* s Theatres. 

S I treated, in my first article, Court and 
Municipal Theatres and the important 
role they play in the theatrical life of 
Germany, I shall this time speak of what 
is perhaps the most remarkable growth 
of the German theatre: its ** People's 
Stages.'* England is trying to emulate 
them, but whether with permanent success or not 
remains to be seen. In any case, the great enthusi- 
asm and courage of the foremost champion of this 
campaign in London, Mr. J. T. Grein, is highly 
praiseworthy. 

Many Court and Municipal Theatres in Germany 
have, for some time now, considered it their duty to 
give extra performances for the poorer classes at 
reduced prices, because they receive their money — 
partly, at least— from all classes of tax-payers. Such 
performances, for instance, are given in the Mu- 
nicipal Theatre in Koln and the National Theatre 
in Mannheim. The Emperor too has instituted spe- 
cial ** Workmen's Performances'' of plays and 
operas in his Court Theatres at a uniform charge 
of twelve cents, including program and cloak-room 
fees. The King of Saxony has also commanded 
special performances, mostly of classical works, to 
be given in his Court Theatre in Dresden, six of 

172 
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which are for the poorer classes and four for school 
children. 

But before any of the Court or Muricipal Thea- 
tres had thought of such performances for the peo- 
ple, certain theatrical societies had been founded in 
Berlin by private enthusiasts, who held that it was 
of great importance to the w*H)le body politic that 
the Art of the Drama should oe brought within the 
reach of people of small means, that is to say, of the 
lower middle classes and even of the artisan and 
workman. The two Schiller Theatres in Berlin are 
such enterprises, and owe their being to some pri- 
vate citizens who, under the leadership of the late 
Dr. Lowenfeld, a most enthusiastic worker in this 
field, collected a comparatively large capital and 
formed a limited company for the erection of a Peo- 
ple 's Theatre, in which good dramatic fare could be 
given at the lowest possible prices. For their pur- 
pose an old theatre was secured and a model new 
one, planned in the amphitheatre style, was built 
in another part of Berlin — Charlottenburg — ^the bor- 
ough at the same time helping with a subsidy. In 
these theatres a great number of classical and mod- 
em plays, foreign as well as German, are produced. 
Their yearly budget is so well balanced and their 
management so successful that, in spite of the low 
prices, no loss has to be recorded; on the contrary, 
a small profit has been made every year. There is 
therefore no ** charity'^ about it. But shareholders 
are entitled to only four per cent dividends, accord- 
ing to the statutes of the company, and if the profits 
amount to more, the surplus is used for the benefit 
of the theatre, since it was founded as a real people's 
theatre, not as a money-making concern. 

The Deutsche Opemhaus represents a real opera 
house for the people. It was built by the mu- 
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nidpal authorities of Charlottenburg, and leased by 
them to a limited company, which is, therefore, re- 
sponsible for its management. The municipality did 
so, not with the object of investing money at high 
interest, but in order to help in giving the people 
opera at low prices. They content themselves, there- 
fore, with a small return for the money invested in 
the building. The originators of the scheme, cau- 
tiously wanting to be sure of the public interest 
^before taking definite steps, sent out an appeal for 
subscriptions for seats. The result of this appeal 
was such a great demand for the seats that the 
subscription list had to be closed sooner than 
intended; otherwise all the seats would have been 
subscribed for and none left for daily sale. The 
house is built to hold twenty-three hundred spec- 
tators, and the single ticket prices range from about 
forty cents to a dollar and a half, including program 
and cloak-room expenses, while subscribers pay only 
from about twenty-nine cents to one dollar and six- 
teen cents. In spite of these modest prices, the 
performances, in point of soloists, chorus, orchestra, 
and the like, are on the same high standard that 
one would expect to find in Berlin, while the reper- 
tory is more varied than that of the Court Theatre, 
as it contains more new operas. 

The municipal authorities of Charlottenburg give 
the following reasons for assisting the enterprise : 

** There are many people in Berlin who are of opin- 
ion that such projects should be left to private enter- 
prise. But the history of the theatre shows that the 
highest artistic development is always to be found 
where the state or community gives its help. An 
undertaking founded and supported by private cap- 
ital is hardly likely to be able to serve the artistic 
needs of the great masses, because the high interest 
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on the capital stink and the natural desire to get big 
profits lead to high prices for the seats, leaving a 
very small margin for Art. Institutions for Art and 
culture should never be commercial undertakings, if 
they are to work for the good of the general public. 
A town should be satisfied with the knowledge that 
art is being brought within reach of the people, and 
that the capital sunk in it will bear a certain interest 
and will be safe within a reasonable time. The 
right form for our municipal help to take was shown 
by our experience with the two Schiller Theatres. In 
the present case, as with them, our assistance should 
consist principally in building the house and in giv- 
ing it into the hands of a company at a suitable rent, 
this rent to be fixed at a comparatively low figure 
because the Municipality is able to get tiie money at 
low interest. ^^ 

Here, it will be seen, there is not necessarily a 
question of loss, as the capital will bring a small 
interest of four per cent if the opera goes well. No 
private capitalist would or even could be satisfied 
with such small profits, especially in face of the nec- 
essary risks, unless he were doing it on philanthropic 
grounds. The town, of course, grants the electric 
light from the municipal works at a very reduced 
rate, and no local taxes are charged. In return for 
this help, the town naturally reserves to itself cer- 
tain rights, such as fixing the price of the tickets, 
insisting on a minimum salary for the singers and 
others, and controlling the undertaking, although 
without interfering in the artistic management. Be- 
sides this, the authorities require that a certain num- 
ber of performances at specially cheap prices shall 
be given every year, and also some without any pay- 
ment at all for school children. Truly a popular 
opera on a really popular basis! 
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A few more details of this opera house may prove 
of interest. The ground and building together cost 
about $1,300,000. The daily expenses in 1914, includ- 
ing rent, light and heat, came to $1,300; soloists, 
about $100,000; chorus, about $30,000; ballet, 
$10,000; orchestra, $45,000; machinists, stage hands, 
and the like, about $35,000. In the same year, how- 
ever, besides other increased expenses, it was pro- 
posed to augment the outlay for salaries alone by 
$37,000. To meet this, the prices of admission were 
to be raised somewhat. 

Against these expenses must be reckoned the in- 
come from the two sources, the seats sold at the 
door daily, and the seats subscribed for at the prices 
already mentioned. These numbered over 10,000 in 
1913 ; they were in all parts of the house and were 
available for the performances on the six week-days ; 
but from the 1914 season onwards subscription seats 
will be issued for Sundays also. The largest sum 
taken in one day during 1913 was $2,100, but that 
was on a Sunday. The subscriptions alone yielded 
a daily income of $900 to $1,100. For Mondays 
fewer seats were subscribed for than for other days, 
a difficulty which could be obviated by charging a 
smaller price for Monday subscriptions and daily 
tickets, as on that notoriously bad theatre day the 
daily sale at the box office is also lowest. No per- 
formance brought less than $1,100, and only a few 
less than $1,200. For the first season the income 
fully covered the expenditure. 

Besides these three theatres, there are also in 
Berlin two Volksbiihnen (People ^s Stage Socie- 
ties) which, together, have now about 70,000 mem- 
bers. They are intended to bring the theatre and 
art in general into the lives of the poorest grades of 
society, especially to artisans and workmen. They 
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were f onnded about twenty years ago by a band of 
enthusiastic workers for the people, amongst them 
Bruno Wille, Wilhehn BolschOi Conrad Schmidt, and 
Josef Ettlinger, who may be compared to men like 
William Morris, Walter Crane, and others. Con- 
certs and social evenings are also arranged by these 
societies to give the members a little pleasant enter- 
tainment, laughable farces being by no means de- 
spised, for the leaders are not in the least fanatical 
on the point of feeding their members on * * Art * ' only. 
Their principal object, however, is to use the art of 
the theatre for making the lives of the people more 
worth living. The repertory of these ^^Volksbuh- 
nen^^ contains, amongst other pieces, plays by Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Tolstoi, Shakespeare, Goethe, Lessing, 
and Schiller. Operas are also given; nor are the 
works of Shaw forgotten ! For a comparatively small 
sum these societies rent certain theatres for Sunday 
afternoon performances of plays from the repertory 
and played by the company of these theatres. In 
doing so, the societies not only do no harm to the 
theatres, but, in fact, bring them some gain, although 
small: As their members are mostly recruited 
from the ranks of a public which has hitherto not 
been accustomed to frequent the theatre at all, they 
cannot, of course, be accused of taking away any 
part of the regular audience ; on the contrary, their 
members are thus given a taste for the theatre and 
are often converted into regular theatre-goers, as 
far as their time and money will permit. Each mem- 
ber pays only a very small sum per performance 
(about thirty cents), and gets one theatrical per- 
formance a month. I have been assured, on com- 
petent authority, that the work of these societies has 
considerably raised the intelligence and widened the 
interests of the Berlin workmen who have become 
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m^abers. One of the two societies has even had a 
theatre and stock company of its own for some time 
now, in order to be able to choose and produce its 
own pieces quite independently of the regular thea- 
tres. It is only a small house, but a large one has 
been built and was to have been opened in the autumn^ 
1914, just when the unfortunate war commenced. 
When this new theatre is in full working order, it 
will undoubtedly come near to being the ideal of a 
real People's Theatre, judging from what was 
achieved by the small house. And that is no cause 
for wonder, for it will have almost ideal conditi<ms : 
an assured and regular income and therefore no need 
to depend on ^^ drawing" pieces; a management 
which, although ^^constitutional,'' will be permitted 
the necessary f reedcmi of policy, there being, besides 
the director, an advisory board of eiq)erts and 
ordinary members elected by all the members ; and, 
most important of all, a uniform public which will 
allow it to follow a unity of purpose in its policy, a 
point of the greatest weight for every art in its 
right development. 

Some information as to the financial basis of this 
new ** People's Theatre" may be found useful. It 
was built from designs by Oscar Kaufmann, one of 
the best theatre architects in Germany, who also 
designed the Hebbel Theatre in Berlin. The building 
and ground cost about one million dollars and the 
theatre holds 2,000 people. In consideration of the 
fact that the object is to bring art within reach of 
the poorer people, the town of Berlin lent half a 
million dollars at four per cent, a similar arrange- 
ment to that made by the Berlin borough of Charlot- 
tenburg in the case of the Deutsche Opemhaus. A 
quarter of a million is bank money for which five per 
cent interest has to be paid, and the building firm 
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allows a quarter of a million to stand as debt at six 
per cent. By means of an extra diarge on the price 
of their tickets for performances during the last few 
years, the members of the Volksbiihne themselves 
contributed almost a quarter of a million towards 
the building fund. This sum has been set aside as 
working capital. Writing in * * Die Schaubiihne ' ^ No. 
18, for May, 1913, Herr Max Epstein, an expert in 
Berlin theatrical business, reckons the expenditure 
and income of the new theatre as follows : 

Total daily expenditure, including payment of 
interest, $550, making, in a season of 300 days, a 
total of $165,000 a year. The daily takings consist 
of: (a) 1,500 seats for members at 25 cents (the 
price charged in the small house), including cloak- 
room and programme fees, $375; (b) 500 seats for 
non-subscribers at about 40 cents, $200 ; the sum total 
tot the day being therefore $575, and for 300 days, 
$172,000. To that must be counted the takings of 
20 extra matinees for school children, stipulated for 
by the city of Berlin, for each of which $250 is paid, 
making a total of $5,000. The same sum may be 
reckoned for the lease of the refreshment rooms and 
a further $5,000 for the probable letting of the thea- 
tre during the two summer months ; in all, $187,000. 
Counting all this, a yearly surplus of $22,500 may be 
looked for if the theatre be often sold out, which, it 
is to be hoped, will be the case as soon as normal 
conditions prevail once more. 

In order to count on the attendance of 1,500 mem- 
bers at each performance, the Volksbiihne must have 
a membership of 75,000, each member going to seven 
performances in the year. Besides performances in 
their own theatre, each member will get five or six 
performances at the same price (about 25 cents) in 
other theatres, amongst them the Opemhaus, for 
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which the Volksbiihne will pay, as hitherto, a lump 
sum. The two Volksbtihnen recently formed a com- 
bine so that, with their joint forces, they had almost 
reached the desired number of 75,000 members when 
hostilities began. Thus the new Volkstheater, when 
it is opened, will stand on a sure foundation and will 
undoubtedly be taken as a model for similar insti- 
tutions in other large towns, when thought and 
money can again be devoted to art and culture. 

Another important Volksbuhne is in Vienna, under 
the direction of Dr. Bundt. This society opened a 
theatre of its own towards the end of autumn, 1912, 
and is already exercising an influence for good on 
the entire dramatic life of Vienna, which, on the 
whole, is too much taken up with the light muse of 
operetta. 

In the Provinces, the place of these Volksbiihnen 
is taken either by the extra performances in the 
Municipal Theatres, to which I have already al- 
luded, or else certain societies (as, for instance, the 
Trades' Unions) make agreements on their own 
account with the theatre of their town to provide 
their members with performances similar to those 
given in Berlin. The leaders of those societies have 
grasped the vital fact that their duty to their mem- 
bers does not end with looking after their purely 
economic interests. 

In the small towns of Germany the system of stock 
companies, whether municipal or private, was, for 
several reasons, found unsatisfactory, the principal 
objection being that the public is not large enough to 
support a permanent theatre for a whole season of 
from five to seven months. As private touring com- 
panies have not, as a rule, much standing in Ger- 
many unless, as sometimes happens, headed by a 
well-known star, what are called Stadtebundtheater 
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are now becoming the custom to supply the want. 
These Stadtebundtheater are stock companies which 
arrange with certain towns to play in them for 
a few months every year. As they can use the same 
repertory in all the towns, the cost of decorations, 
costumes and the like is much lessened and the 
whole standard of the productions raised, because 
they can be carefully prepared without overworking 
the actors. If the towns prefer to have their per- 
formances at intervals instead of consecutively, the 
company will travel regularly from one to anothgr 
when the distances are not too great. There is no 
such thing in Germany, fortunately, as small towns 
keeping their theatres open week after week during 
the whole year, to the ruination of the company 
through having to play before tiny audiences al- 
ready blase with much theatre-going. Resident 
managers of the *^ bogus'' type are, therefore, not 
enabled to live at the expense of traveling com- 
panies. 

These Stadtebundtheater are also subventioned by 
the towns in which they play, so that they are iu 
reality **Stadttheater,'' except that they belong to 
several towns at the same time, the towns arrang- 
ing between them the time and duration of their 
seasons. Like the Stadttheater and Schillertheater, 
these Stadtebundtheater are, from the start, not 
worked on money-making lines but have the avowed 
intention of supplying, as far as it is possible, the 
dramatic needs of the inhabitants of the small 
towns. 

But besides the towns just mentioned, there are 
still smaller towns and even villages which all want 
to have their dramatic fare. For them the Wan- 
dertheater (to which I alluded in my first article) 
have come into being. They also move about from 
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place to place and are sometimes subventioned by 
the Provinces in which they travel. The expenses 
of the performances are always guaranteed by edu- 
cational societies in the towns, an idea which the 
recently formed Federation of Playgoing Societies 
in England thought of taking up, but, alas ! it never 
got past that stage. At the discussion about the 
performances, the scheme was negatived because 
there seemed no possibility of getting together the 
necessary guarantee fund, although in England it 
was a question of large towns, not snuM ones and 
even villages as in (Germany. 

This movement of Stadtebundtheater and Wan- 
dertheater, therefore, may be considered the latest 
weapon of offense and defense adopted by the 
German stage in its struggle to protect itself against 
Commercialism. Fortunately it is growing steadily 
in spite of the severe competition offered by the all- 
conquering cinematograph. An interesting and in- 
structive article on these Wandertheater is to be 
found in the excellent Viennese theatrical magazine, 
**Der Merker'^ (issue No. 17, 1912). The article is 
written by Dr. E. Qeyer, late Director of the Mar- 
kische Wandertheater (the first theatre of this kind), 
now director of the Neue Biihne in Vienna. A simi- 
lar article also appeared in **Die Deutsche Btihne'' 
(Oesterheld & Co., Berlin, issue No. 16, Oct., 1912), 
it being a reprint of a lecture on **The Use of Wan- 
dertheater for Small Towns, *^ given by Dr. Belian, 
Burgomeister of Eilenburg, at a Congress of German 
towns. In it he proposes the centralization of this 
movement, and also subvention and recognition by 
the government. I mention these articles because I 
think this movement will be particularly interesting 
to American readers and especially so to members 
of The Drama League, for it shows a way which 
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might be f otind feasible for initiating the desired the- 
atrical renaissance in America. 

Having explained in this article and the former 
one the different kinds of subventioned theatres^ I 
should like to point ont briefly the three great advan- 
tages they possess as compared with private theatres. 

In the first place, they are of great valne to art 
because, besides other things, they keep the classics 
alive and with them a fine tradition which it would 
be a great pity to lose. Even if they did nothing 
else — ^which is not the case — ^this alone would justify 
their existence. Secondly, they are of great impor- 
tance for national culture, for they bring art within 
reach of the masses and thus work in the Schiller 
sense of ** moral. '* At the same time they are also 
an excellent means of helping our democratic times 
to get nearer the ideal of real democracy by letting 
all classes of citizens participate in the achievements 
and benefits of culture. It can with truth be said 
that, mainly owing to them, the art of the drama 
and the feeling for art and culture have penetrated 
to every class of the masses in Germany, and that 
in times to come they will be the means of making 
the theatre the ** rallying point of culture for the 
masses, '^ which is the goal claimed for it by Richard 
Dehmel, the great modem German lyric poet. And 
only the theatre which does this can be said to fulfil 
its highest aim and be considered worthy of the name 
of a really living theatre. 

Thirdly, only public theatres can give actors really 
good conditions under which to live, for public bodies 
must be model employers; otherwise they have the 
public and press against them. And the idea of 
some good folk across the footlights that actors are 
able, nay, even eager, to devote themselves body and 
soul to their art whatever their material conditions 
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may be, is, of course, an entirely mistaken one. 
Knowing the fallacy of that belief by years of their 
own bitter experience, the powerful Actors' Asso- 
ciation of (Jermany — ^which has a membership of 
over 13,000 — ^is doing everything in its power to 
encourage the spread of the system of publicly owned 
and managed theatres. In 1913-14 it even took over 
two theatres itself and, aided by the towns in ques- 
tion (Guben and Forst), conducted them in a public 
spirit, a form of syndicalism which must meet with 
general approval. 

FaikNK E. Washburn Fkeu^td. 
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THE CHANGING DttAMA. 

The Changing Drama, by Archibald Henderson. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1914. 




HE title of Mr. Henderson's book ex- 
presses with unusual felicity its precise 
content and subject matter. It is largely 
an insistence on the evolution of art 
forms and the parallel between them and 
science. Starting with that noble obser- 
vation of Tolstoi's that art knows the 
true ideal of the times and tends always towards it, 
he states the eternal need and right of the drama 
for evolution and vital flexibility. Every artist, he 
remarks, imparts the illusion of individuality; but 
the work of art itself must take its place in the cos- 
mic pattern of world literature and life. The drama 
of the past three-quarters of a century has shared 
in the progress and doctrine of science, and through 
that larger domain has begun to speak with the in- 
ternational mind, the cosmopolitan soul. In his life- 
time the world author may now attain the hearing 
of the world audience. 

The development of the general idea of the book 
begins as follows — ^to put the chapters into an 
incomplete and summary statement : The discovery 
that society has become for man the tyrant of the 
universe; the growing consciousness of every man's 
responsibility for social reform; the entrance of 
drama therefore into the domain of social ethics. 
The drama is an evolutionary form; the study of 

185 
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it leads to a readjustment of view with regard to 
those formulas glibly termed the **laws of drama*'; 
so long as a given species conforms generally 
to society's conception of ideal truth, so long 
will it continue to exist as a demonstration of its 
social utility, though perfection of form may keep, 
through its beauty, a single work of art alive long 
after its ideas are seen to be outworn and even 
trivial. Of the unities only that of action remains 
and that is subject to many variations in interpre- 
tation, as shown in such writers as Maeterlinck, 
Shaw and Ibsen and in the plays that seek above all 
impression, atmosphere. Mr. Henderson goes on 
to discuss the development of the ** drama of imme- 
diate actuality,'* and of the drama of ideas, more 
happily called the ** drama of intellectual content;" 
and finally — ^a most interesting discussion on the 
author's part — ^the realization that the dramatist's 
attitude must be not only that of naturalism, not 
only relative, but redemptive; the stage becoming 
the pulpit with such men as Ibsen, Brieux, Shaw, 
and others. The rise of the Theatres Libres, fur- 
nishes an opening for experimenting, and for the 
development of naturalism, static drama, drama of 
suggestion, symbolistic romance and general ven- 
tures into new fields. Later the author considers 
the attempts toward definitions of drama and of 
dramatic terms, the resultant despair of any com- 
plete definition, the beneficial and promising sur- 
render of any fixed formularies and rules ; the ideal 
technic evolved, which teaches that the style and 
treatment must conform to the degree of ideality 
that pervades the representations ; the effect of the 
publication and widespread reading of plays as 
favoring the progress and evolution of the drama; 
the evolution in subject matter, the relation of 
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drama to democracy — ^the growth of drama, espe- 
cially tragedy, as contrasted with the former com- 
edy, as a serious exponent of the middle class 
life; the decline of the conventional hero, his 
subordination to the claims of the conmiunity. 
Society ceases to take itself for granted; life and 
art advance in ** social conscientiousness/' The 
keynote of modem literature is experimentalism ; 
it is distinguished by evolution in form, revolution 
in spirit. The dramatist is more and more emanci- 
pated from the pressure of the mechanical accesso- 
ries of the theatre and from the manager, and be- 
comes more and more his regisseur. The conclud- 
ing paragraph sums up the discussion: **The drama 
of today, through the influences of modern science, 
of contemporary democracy, of shifting moral val- 
ues, of the critical rather than the worshipful atti- 
tude toward life, of an irresistible thrust toward in- 
creased naturalism and greater veracity, has become 
bourgeois, dealing with the world of every day; 
comic, verging upon the tearful, or serious, trendi- 
ing upon the tragic ; unheroic, suburban, and almost 
prosaic, yet intensely interesting by reason of its 
sincerity and its humanity; essentially critical in 
tone, proving all things, holding fast that which is 
good. The contemporary realist has learned to 
dispense with the outworn theatricalities, the 
threadbare conventions which discredit the efficient 
craftsman. Unity of action, alone of the three unities, 
survives as an obligatory force; and contemporary 
creativeness has brought to light a fourth unity, 
unity of impression. There is today no abstract 
or ideal justice to replace the poetic justice of a 
more artificial theory of art. Action and exposition 
proceed hand in hand, or become identical ; and the 
modem drama concerns itself less with material 
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action than with a minute and exhaustive considera- 
tion of the motives which prompt to action. Neither 
conflict nor action is indispensable to the contempo- 
rary play; passivity and immobility may constitute 
its ground tone and motive. The influence of the 
picture-frame stage, making for perfect objectivity, 
is offset by the continual recurrence of the personal 
and the temperamental. . . . The drama of today 
embodies the social fervor of the epoch. The human- 
izing influences of fraternal sympathy, of social pity 
and social justice, are everywhere beginning to re- 
place the pressure of more personal and selfish in- 
terests. The drama is finally losing its character as 
pure literature; the closet drama is a bald anach- 
cronism. The drama of the future promises to be, 
in the creative and constructive sense, a synthesis 
of all the arts.'' 

At this juncture in American dramatic conditions 
the note struck in Mr. Henderson's book is most 
timely. It preaches drama as the great serious com- 
mentary on life and insists upon the parallel evolu- 
tion of drama with that of life. We have too much 
sense of enterprise, the national quality of smartness, 
too much talk about mechanics, fittings, success ; too 
much prattle of ideas reflected energetically from 
Continental thought. An authority on American 
drama recently said that American dramatists 
evinced more thought than technic. Thought in that 
sense would have to be defined. One might other- 
wise have concluded that in the dramas seen in our 
native theatres there is very little thought at all. 
We have sometimes found thought such as one might 
praise for an advertising scheme, or in the journa- 
listic sense of a good news idea, as in The Witch- 
ing Hour, for example. The Witchmg Hour has 
movement, dexterity, charm, but thought as such 
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enters into it only in the sense that there is domestic 
psychology in Mr. Gillette's razor advertisement, 
**Have yon a little shaver in yonr homef As for 
technic; technic without great matter runs off into 
ingenuity, shrewdness or business. Such smartness 
can contribute to society's destiny and growth only 
as the ingenious little razor might touch the soci- 
ology of Vienna. We need to be reminded always 
that great art comes not out of smart intentions, 
but out of noble and serious concern about life. 

It is possible from one point of view to make the 
objection that Mr. Henderson — ^like Mr. Ashley 
Dukes in his ** Modem Dramatists''— overstresses 
the intellectual and immediately applicable moral 
content of drama, and undervalues the fact that the 
drama is an art with a life of its own, with an abso- 
lute beauty that is its own and that stamps its final 
destiny upon it. But the answer might easily be 
made that the general direction of such an attitude 
is beneficial, tonic, in our dramatic criticism, 
where we have had too much relaxation and willing- 
ness to be merely amused. For the severer attitude 
looks for life in drama, demands a drama that life 
may follow rather than one that idly follows life. 
Such an attitude implies a return to that high seri- 
ousness in drama, to that religious mood that has 
always marked its early and divine beginnings, and 
that gave it first the key to the house of life. 

Perhaps the most valuable idea, one may say again 
in conclusion, in **The Changing Drama," is that 
expressed in the title, that in drama, as in life, there 
are no fixed points, but a continuity of development; 
there are no exclusions, but all things in life may 
enter into drama if seen with beauty and courage. 
For the academic mind **The Changing Drama" is 
a good insistence upon the flexibility of forms in art; 
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for the careless general mind it teadies the necessity 
for an organic relation of form to subject matter, 
the raison d'etre of forms. 

SlABK YOUNQ. 
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A SELECTIVE LIST OF ESSAYS AND BOOKS 
ABOUT THE THEATEE AND OF PLAYS, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE FOURTH QUAE- 
TEE OF 1914. 

Compiled by Frank Chouteau Brown. 
BOOKS ABOUT THE THEATEE. 

(1) Technique; (2) Biography; (3) Historical 
Treatise; (4) Criticism of Drama; (5) Critical 
Dramatic Eecords; (6) Essays; (7) Drama Study; 
(8) Technical; (9) Sociological; (10) Theatre of tiie 
Future. 
Babnbs, J. H. (English). 

2. Forty Years of Stage Life: Others (Prin- 

cipally) and Myself. .Chapman & Hall $ 

BEiiL,E.G. (English). 

3. 4. Introduction to the Prose Eomances, 

Plays and Comedies of Edward Bul- 

wer, Lord Lytton. .Walter M. Hill $ 

Bennett, Abnom) (English). 

1. 6. The Author *s Craft: Writing a Play, 

Doran $0.75 net 
Bbownell, William C. (American). 

4. 6. Criticism Scribner $0.75 net 

BuKTON, EiCHABD (American). 

4. 7. How to See a Play Macmillan $1.25 net 

Cabb^ J. CoMYNs (English). 

2. Coasting Bohemia. 
Cheney, Sheldon (American). 

5. 10. The New Movement in the Theatre, 

Kennerley $2.00 net 
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CuBTis, EiLNORA WHITMAN (American). 
7. 9. Dramatic Instinct in Education, 

Houghton, Mifi^ $1.00 net 
Dickinson, Thomas H. (American). 
3. 6. The Pageant: A Study of its history, 
principles, structure and social uses. 
The Play Book (Sept., 14), Wisconsin 
Dramatic Society, Madison, Wis. $0.15 net 
Fansleb, Habmott Ely (American). 
1. 3. The Evolution of Technic in the Elizar 
bethan Tragedy, 

Bow, Peterson & Co. $1.25 net 
Habby, Joseph Edwabd (American). 

3. The Greek Tragic Poets, 

University of Cincinnati $2.00 net 
The Antigone of Sophocles, 

Stewart &Kidd $1.00 net 
Hendebson, Abchibald (American). 

4. 6. 10. The Changing Drama. .Holt $1.50 net 
Matthews, Bbandeb (American). 

1. On Acting Scribners $0.75 net 

MAm, G. H. (American). 

3. Modem English Literature (From Chaucer 

to the Present Day) Holt $2.00 net 

MoCabe, Joseph (English). 

2. George Bernard Shaw Kennerley $2.25 net 

Modebwell, H. K. (American). 

4. 8. 10. The Theatre of Today. .Lane $1.50 net 
MuBBAT, Gh/Bbbt (EugUsh). 

3. 6. 7. Hamlet and Orestes, 

Oxford University Press $0.25 net 
Pembebton, Henby (English). 

2. 3. Shakspeare and Sir Walter Baleigh, 

Lippincott Co. $1.50 net 
Sohellino, Felix E. (English). 

3. 4. English Drama Dntton $1.50 net 
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Stijwabt, Charles D. (American). 

5. Some Textual DiflSculties in Shakspeare, 

Yale University Press $1.35 net 
Stopbs, Mbs. C. C. (English). 

2. Shakspeare 's Environment Dntton $ 

ZwBiG, Stefan (Belgian). 

2. Emile Verhaeren Houghton U^S&a $2.50 net 



PLAYS. 



(1) Representative modem plays for technical 
study and reading; (2) Plays typical of the author's 
methods ; (3) Representative modem plays available 
for younger readers; (4) Plays possible for ad- 
vanced amateur use; (5) Simpler plays for amateur 
use; (6) Notable modem plays; (7) Notable modem 
poetic plays; (8) Closet or literary dramas ; (9) Chil- 
dren's plays; *Plays produced. 

Ancby, Geobges (French). 
The Dupe (in Four Plays of the Free Theatre), 

Stewart E. Kidd $1.50 net 
Akdebson, Isabel (American). 
9. Every Boy and Other Plays for Children, 

The Shakespeare Press $1.75 net 
King Foxy of Muir Glacier. 
Little Doubt. 
Merry Jerry. 
The Gee Whiz. 
Justice Whisker's Trial. 
The Witch of the Woods. 
Little Madcap's Journey. 
Babbie, Sib James M. (English). 

1. 2. * Admirable Crichton Doran $5.00 net 

Half Hours Scribners $1.25 net 
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1. *The Twelve Pound Look. 
^Pantaloon. 

3. 4. ""Rosalind. 
•The Wai. 

♦The Tragic Man Scribners $0.25 net 

Cabman, Bliss, and Mabt Pbbby Kino (American). 
Earth Deities and Other Bhythmic Masques, 

Kennerley $1.50 net 
Dance Diurnal. 
Children of the Year. 
Pas de Trois. 
Clabk, Babbbtt H. (American). 

(Translator) Preiface by Eugene Brieux, 

Stewart & Kidd $1.50 net 
1. Four Plays of the Free Theatre. 

The Fossils, by Frangois de Curel. 
The Serenade, by Jean Jullien. 
BVangoise* Luck, by Georges de Porto-Biche. 
The Dupe, by Georges Ancey. 
Cbiolbn, John Fielding (American). 
Saul of Tarsus (a religious drama) 

Sherman, French $1.50 net 
CvBEL, Francois (French). 
The Fossils (in Four Plays of the Free Thea- 
tre) Stewart & Kidd $1.50 net 

Dickinson, Thomas H. (American). 

4. In Hospital (in Wisconsin Plays), 

Huebsch $1.25 net 
EcHEGABT, Jose (Spanish). 

The Great Galeoto Badger $0.75 net 

Eeskinb, John (American). 
A Pageant of the Thirteenth Century for the 
Seven Hundredth Anniversary of Boger 
Bacon. 
Columbia University Press $0.50 and $2.00 net 
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Gale, Zona (American). 

4. Neighbors (in Wisconsin Plays), 

Hnebsch $1.25 net 
Galswobthy, John (English). 

Plays (Third Series) Scribner $1.35 net 

♦The Fugitive. 
*The Pigeon. 
*The Mob. 
Gaylby, CHABiiEs MiiiLs, EditoF (English). 
Representative English Comedies, 

Macmillan $2.00 
The Shoemaker's Holiday, by Thomas Dekker. 
The Spanish Gipsie, by Thomas Middleton and 

William Rowley. 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, by John Fletcher. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, by Philip Mas- 
singer. 
The Antipodes, by Richard Brome. 
The Royal Master, by James Shirley. 
Gibson, WiLFBro Wilson (English). 
Borderlands and Thoroughfares, 

Macmillan $1.25 net 
The Queen *s Crags. 
Bloodybush Edge. 
Hoops. 
(JooDMAN, Kjjnneth Sawteb, and Thomas Wood 

Stevens (American). 
4. Holbein in Blackfriars (Farce), 

The Stage Guild $0.25 
Rainald and the Red Wolf (Masque), 

The Stage Guild $0.25 
GuiMEBA, Angel (Spanish). 
1. 6. *Marta of the Lowlands (Drama League 

Series). Doubleday, Page & Co. $0.75 net 
Hagedobn, Hebmann (American). 
Makers of Madness Macmillan $1.00 net 
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Hauptmann, (^ebhabt (German). 
(Edited by Prof. Ludwig Lewisohn.) 
Vol. V. Symbolic and Historical Dramas, 

Huebsch $1.50 net 
Schluck and Jan. 
And Pippa Dances. 
Charlemagne's Hostage. 
HoFFHANSTHAL, HuGo VON ((German). 

Death and the Fool Badger $0.75 net 

H0I4BEBG, LuDwio (Danish). 
2. Three Comedies, 

American-Scandinavian Foundation $1.50 net 
Jeppe of the Hill. 
The Political Tinker. 
Erasmus Montanus. 
Ibsen, Sigtjbd (Norwegian). 

Bobert Frank Scribner $1.25 net 

James^Henbt (English). 

Daisy MiUer (1883) . . .Houghton Mifflin $1.25 net 
JuLOBN, Jean (French). 
The Serenade (in Four Plays of the Free 

Theatre) Stewart & Kidd $1.50 net 

Kaspeb, Bobebt a. (American). 

The Man You Love Badger $1.00 net 

Some People Marry Badger $1.00 net 

Kino, Maby Pebby, and Buss Cabmen (American). 
Earth Deities and Other Bhythmic Masques, 

Kennerley $1.50 net 
Dance Diurnal. 
Children of the Year. 
Pas de Trois. 
Leonabd, WnJiiAM Elleby (American). 
4. Glory of the Morning (in Wisconsin Plays), 

Huebsch $1.25 net 
Long, Lily A. (American). 
Badisson: The Voyageur. ^ Holt $1.00 net 
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MacSwiney, Tbbbnce J. (Irish), 

The Eevolutionist Maunsel & Co. $ 

Masbfibld, John (English), 

7. *Philip the King Macmillan $1.25 net 

MiLLB, Wm. C. db (American). 

4. *Strongheart French $0.50 net 

Nemoubs, Philip Francis du Pont db (French). 
New Poems and a Play, 

Peterson & White Co. $1.00 net 
NoBTON, Allen (American). 
The Convolvulus, 

Claire Marie, New York $1.25 net 
NoYEs, Alfred (English). 

7. Eada Stokes $0.60 net 

O^Neill, Eugene G. (American). 
4. Thirst, and Other One Act Plays, 

Gorham Press $1.00 net 
The Web. 
Warnings. 
Fog. 

Bestlessness. 
Peple, Edward (American). 

4. *The Prince Chap French $0.50 net 

PoRTo-EioHE, Georges de (South American). 
Frangoise' Luck (in Four Plays of the Free 

Theatre) Stewart; & Kidd $1.50 net 

Putnam, Nina Wilcox (American). 

Oriiipdoxy Kenneriey $0.60 net 

Roberts, Myrtle Glenn (American). 

The Foot of the Rainbow. . .Paul Elder $1.00 net 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington (American). 

4. Van Zom Macmillan $1.25 net 

SoHRADER, Georgen Morrison VON (American). 

Salambo Sherman, French & Co. $1.00 net 

Shaw, George Bernard. 
•Pygmalion Everybody's Magazine $0.15 net 
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•Androcles and the Lion, 

Everybody's Magazine $0.15 net 
SiffiTH, WiNCHBLL (American). 

•The Fortune Hunter French $0.50 net 

Stevens, Thomas Wood, and Kenneth Sawybb 
Goodman (American). 
Holbein in Blackfriars. . . .The Stage Guild $0.25 
Bainald and the Bed Wold (Masque), 

The Stage Guild $0.25 
Stbindbebg, August (Swedish). 

Advent Badger $0.75 net 

On the Sea Board Stewart & Kidd $1.25 net 

SuTRo, Alfred (English). 

*A Builder of Bridges French $0.50 net 

The Barrier French $0.50 net 

TooKEB, Gertrude Fulton (American). 

Every Child Bobbs, Merrill $1.00 net 

Walker, Auce Johnstone (American). 

9. Little Plays from American History, for 

Young Folks Holt $1.00 net 

Hiding the Begicides. 
Mrs. Murray's Dinner Party. 
Four Scenes from the Time of Lincoln. 
Waostaff, Blanche Shoemaker (American). 

Eris Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00 net 

WiGGiN, Kate Douglas (American). 
5. 7. The Birds* Christmas Carol, 

Houghton Mifflin $0.60 net 
WnjjAMS, Jesse Lynel (American). 
4. **And So They Were Married,'* 

Scribners $1.25 net 
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The Drama League of America 

announces a prise of $100.00, offered by Miss Kate Offlebay, National 
Chairman of Junior Work, for the best plaj for children from six to 
sixteen years of age, meeting certain requirements and submitted before 
June 1, 1915; the successful play to be published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Publishers, of New York, the author to receive the usual royalties 
from publication. 

Rules ffoverninir the competition: 

All manuscripts must be submitted by June 1, lOlS. No manuscripts 
sent In after that date will be read. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten and the first copy sent; no 
carbon copies will be read. 

Manuscripts when sent to the National Committee must be accom- 
panied by the author's name and address, and the name of the Center 
of which he Is a member. 

Manuscripts to be returned must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed wrapper. 

Any play that has not been printed Is eligible for the competition. 
The play must be suitable for children from six to sixteen years of are. 
There may be any number in the caste, and the caste may be composed 
of boys and girls: of all boys; of all girls; or of children and grown-ups. 

No dramatizations of modern stories will be accepted. 

The Judges shall be appointed by the National Junior Work Committee 
of the Drama Lieague. 

Announcement of the successful play will be made October 1, 1015. 
Any member of the Drama Lealgue may submit a manuscript Any one 
may become a member by sending $1.00 to the nearest Center, or to the 
Chairman of Junior Work, Drama League, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. (Make checks or money orders payable to Drama League.) 

The Drama League reserves the right to withhold the prize if no play 
is submitted meeting the requirements and of adequate value to warrant 
publication. 

SUGOB8TSD TO THOSE ENTERING THE COMPETITION: 

That the play should run about an hour to an hour and a half, and 
that it should be in two acts, if possible; but no rule is made regarding 
the length of the play or the number of acts. 

That "star" parts should be avoided; the play giving equal opportuni- 
ties to the greatest number is the best for amateurs. 

That the characters should be normal characters in normal situations. 

That the play should, first and foremost, be entertaining, but that it 
should also have a literary, an historical, or an ethical value. (The play 
combining all of these is the perfect play for young people.) 

That the scenic requirements should be simple, all in one set if 
possible. (Any play requiring a number of mechanical devices is too 
difllcult for amateurs to handle.) .^ ,^ ^ 

That simplicity in speech, action, scenery, costumes, or plot should be 
achieved. 



The New York Center 

The Drama League of America 

7 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Is prepared to secure for its members and all afflllated organizations able 
lecturers on the, drama, study class leaders, coaches for pageant or play, 
and readers. 

In order to stimulate an eager interest in plays and all that relates 
to drama, the Center, so far as its location in the east permits, is ready 
to give information and advice, without charge to all League members. 

When writing for assistance, kindly state as accurately as possible the 
price to be paid, the type of work to be carried on, and the kind of 
audience to be furnished. 

MBa C. PETEB TOSBUBOH, 

Chalnnan of I«eetiire and Clnb Committee, 

91 Central Parte West 
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